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Council Mission to Survey Togoland Unification 


Problem 


Trusteeship Council Session Opens New Confer- 


ence Building 


Freedom of Information—Tasks for the Future 


A Proved Instrument of European Economic Co- 


operation 
By GUNNAR MyYRDAL 





HOULD representatives of the in- 
digenous inhabitants of the Trust 
Territories be allowed to participate 
actively in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council? This 
question, one of many is- 
sues arising from General Assembly 
resolutions on Trusteeship matters, is 
being discussed by the Trusteeship 
Council, which opened its tenth reg- 
ular session on February 27, at United 
Nations Headquarters. The Assembly 
had asked the Council to study the 
possibility of associating the peoples 
of the Trust Territories more closely 
in its work, considering that such as- 
sociation would be an effective means 
of promoting the overall advancement 
of the territories. During intensive de- 
bate, administering members pointed 
to the difficulty of choosing indigenous 
representatives, because of the many 
racial and political differences in the 
Trust Territories, while some non- 
administering members favored pro- 
posals for closer association. Final 
action on the issue was deferred until 
a later stage of the session. 

Action taken by the Council so far 
on other Assembly recommendations 
included measures for the dissemina- 
tion of United Nations information in 
Trust Territories, and plans for the 
dispatch of a special mission to in- 
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vestigate the Ewe unification problem 
in British and French-administered 
Togoland, West Africa. On March 4, 
the Council began consideration of 
New Zealand’s administrative report 
on Western Samoa. The annual reports 
on three other Pacific Trust Territories 
are scheduled for review during the 
session. 


The new conference building at 
United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, was formally in- 
augurated on February 
27, with the opening of 
the Trusteeship Council’s winter ses- 
sion. Only a few hours after workmen 
had finished installing the complicated 
sound equipment in the conference 
chamber, delegates representing the 
twelve member nations of the Council 
were called to order for the first time 
in what will now be their permanent 
home. In the words of Council Presi- 
dent, Sir Alan Burns, the occasion had 
“some historic significance” and the 
permanent organs of the United Na- 
tions had at long last come home. 
Warm tributes were paid to the people 
and Government of Denmark which 
contributed to the chamber’s decor 
and furnishings. The two other main 
conference chambers, housing the Se- 
curity Council and the Economic and 
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Social Council, are now ready for oc- 
cupancy, while the finishing touches 
are being put to the delegates’ lounge 
and other rooms in the building which 
flanks the Secretariat Building on the 
east, or river side. 


Completing a draft International 
Code of Ethics for Journalists, and sug- 
gestions for future United 
Nations work in the field 
of freedom of information 
are the two main tasks before the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion which opened its fifth and last 
session at the United Nations Head- 
quarters on March 3. According to a 
decision of the Economic and Social 
Council, this group—a sub-commission 
of the Commission on Human Rights 
composed of twelve experts in their 
individual capacities—would be dis- 
continued after: its current session. 

Described as “a standard of practice 
and professional conduct for all en- 
gaged in the gathering, transmission, 
and dissemination of news and in com- 
menting thereon,” the draft Code was 
approved by the Sub-Commission at its 
fourth session in Montevideo in May, 
1950. The Sub-Commission is now re- 
examining it in the light of comments 
of national and international profes- 
sional organizations, It will also decide 

(Continued on page 278) 
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COUNCIL MISSION TO SURVEY 
TOGOLAND UNIFICATION PROBLEM 


ONSIDERATION of questions 
arising from resolutions of the 
recent Assembly session have occupied 
the opening meetings of the Trustee- 
ship Council, which convened at Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters for its tenth 
regular session on February 27 (see 
also page 259). Many of these issues 
related to administrative and pro- 
cedural matters, but others directly af- 
fected the welfare and progress of the 
peoples of the eleven Trust Territories. 
One such issue concerned the Ewe 
and Togoland Unification Problem, on 
which numerous petitions have been 
received by the United Nations during 
the past four years. The Ewe tribe, at 
present divided between British and 
French-administered Togoland, wish 
to be reunited under a single admin- 
istration, 

The Assembly, in a comprehensive 
resolution, had proposed that the Trus- 
teeship Council arrange that a special 
mission, or its next periodic visiting 
mission to the two Togolands, spend 
the time there necessary to study the 
problem thoroughly, including the 
functioning of the proposed Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs. The 
Assembly noted the plan to set up this 
Joint Council and asked the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities te extend its 
functions and powers, to enable it to 
consider all aspects of the unification 
problem “and make recommendations 
thereon.” 

In taking up the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations, the Council, upon the sug- 
gestion of its President, Sir Alan 
Burns, also took into account two re- 
lated agenda items—arrangements for 
the dispatch of a periodic visiting mis- 
sion to West Africa, and the organiza- 
tion and methods of functioning of 
the Council’s visiting missions. 





TOGOLAND ELECTIONS In debate, W. A. 
C. Mathieson, of the United Kingdom, 
drew attention to a forthcoming de- 
velopment in British-administered 
Togoland. During 1952, he said, the 
principle of universal representation 
was being extended to local govern- 
ment organs and, on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage, local government elec- 
tions were to take place in April, May 
and June. Before these elections could 
take place, a large educational and in- 
structional program was_ required. 
Teams had been dispatched to the 
villages to instruct the people by 
films, pamphlets and other means in 
the procedure of electing their own 
representatives. The people were 
taking a difficult political step and 
it was vitally important that they 
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BEFORE THE OPENING of the Trusteeship Council’s session, Francis B. Sayre (left) of the 

United States, exchanges greetings with Aleksander A. Soldatov, representative of the U.S.S.R. 

on the Council. Mr. Sayre has been a member of the Council since its inception and served as 
President of the Council during 1947, its first year of work. 


should understand exactly what was 
happening. They would be consider- 
ing a proposal which meant the ab- 
sorption of the existing Southern Togo- 
land Council in a Trans-Volta Togo- 
land Council which would, for the 
first time, bring the Ewes of the Gold 
Coast and those of Southern Togo- 
land into working partnership. That 
was part of the development of region- 
al government in West Africa. It 
was anticipated that it would be 
warmly welcomed by the peoples of 
the Trust Territory, who would find 
greater Opportunities in a larger unit 
for progressive participation in the 
direction of their own affairs at the 
regional level. In the circumstances, 
Mr. Mathieson said his Government 
was reluctant to complicate an al- 
ready complicated issue by holding 
simultaneous elections to another 
body. 


It felt the danger of confusion was 
very great. For this reason, his Govern- 
ment did not think that elections to the 
Joint Council could be held before the 
end of June at the earliest. The Joint 
Council could not start functioning till 
late July or August, and Mr. Mathie- 
son therefore did not see how the visit- 
ing mission could very well arrive in 
West Africa before September 1. 


Léon Pignon, of France, recalled 
that on March 30, 1952, a recently 
adopted law would come into effect in 
French Togoland, resulting in elections 
there in connection with the Terri- 
torial Assembly. Until these elections 
were over, it would be impossible to 
carry out fruitful consultations with 
the representatives of the population 
to determine the manner of elections 
for the Joint Council. 


(Continued on page 272) 
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TRUSTEESHIP SESSION 
OPENS CONFERENCE AREA 


HE opening of the tenth regular 

session of the Trusteeship Council 
at United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, on February 27 inaugurated the 
new conference building there. The 
Council was the first major organ of 
the United Nations to meet in the new 
building, which will also house two 
other prinicipal United Nations organs 
—the Security Council and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

The opening meeting, which was 
attended by nearly four hundred mem- 
bers of the public, was marked by ex- 
pressions of appreciation from rep- 
resentatives happy that, after “years 
of wandering,” the United Nations 
organs had found a permanent home. 
Sir Alan Burns, of the United King- 
dom, convening the session as Council 
President, said the occasion was of 
some “historic significance,” symbol- 
izing that the United Nations is a 
permanent institution to further world 
peace, and that the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, as a permanent organ of the 
Organization, performs a very speci- 
fic function under the Charter—to 
promote the advancement of the Trust 
Territories as rapidly as possible to- 
ward self-government or independ- 
ence. “It is the thought of this goal 
that must dominate our work,” said 
Sir Alan. 

Observing that the new Council 
chamber had been planned by a 
Danish architect, Mr. Finn Juhl, and 
that Denmark had contributed $20,- 
000 toward furnishing it, Sir Alan 
invited the representative of Denmark 
to the meeting so that members might 
express their gratitude for such “a 
fitting home.” 


NEW ERA On behalf of Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, Dr. Victor Hoo, 
Assistant Secretary-General of the 
Department of Trusteeship and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, said the 
day marked a final homecoming for 
the Organization after long years of 
wandering. As the first body to meet 
in the new conference area, the 
Trusteeship Council was inaugurating 
a “new era in the history of the 
United Nations,” said Dr. Hoo. The 
United Nations had at last found a 
secure base for its operations. From 
the ancient halls of Westminister, 
from the campus of Hunter College, 
the factory at Lake Success, and the 
broad fields of Flushing, it had at last 
“come home after six long years of 
wandering.” 

Dr. Hoo paid tribute to the Danish 
architect for the originality of his 
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design and to Denmark for its con- 
tribution to the decorations and fur- 
nishings. Several representatives also 
expressed pleasure that the Council 
had found a permanent home and 
shared Dr. Hoo’s appreciation of Den- 
mark’s generous contribution. For 
Thailand, Prince Wan Waithayakon 
said the handsome chamber was con- 
crete evidence of the active interest 
which Denmark had always shown in 
the welfare and progress of the Trust 
Territories and hoped its magnificent 
decorations would serve as a constant 
reminder of Denmark's interest in the 
progress of dependent peoples. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
thought it a happy coincidence that 
Denmark, a “model of modern democ- 
racy,” had contributed to the chamber. 
The simplicity of line and the bright 
colors seemed to him an omen of happy 
and gay co-operation, and of sincere 
help in promoting the development of 
the Trust Territories toward their goal 
of ultimate self-government or inde- 
pendence. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, endorsing 
these sentiments, paid tribute to the 
Secretary-General and to the Secre- 
tariat staff for their past efforts in 
making the Trusteeship Council's 


Operations run so smoothly. Through 
all their years of wandering, Mr. 
Khalidy could not recall that their 
accommodations ever had been in- 
adequate or uncomfortable. 

Replying to members’ tributes, Wil- 


liam Borberg, of Denmark, said his 
Government's contribution had been 
inspired by its evaluation of the diffi- 
cult tasks accomplished by the Trustee- 
ship Council, as well as those which 
lay ahead. It was Denmark’s ardent 
hope that the chamber would help the 
Council to fulfil its noble obligations 
under the Charter. 

Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Salva- 
dor, a new member, also joined in the 
expressions of appreciation to Den- 
mark. The Council then proceeded 
with the business of its opening meet- 
ing. 

When the meeting ended, several 
representatives and officials expressed 
satisfaction at the facilities of the new 
chamber, particularly the lighting, 
acoustics, and the system of simul- 
taneous interpretation all regarded 
as being much better than those at 
Lake Success and at Flushing. 


FACILITIES The seating arrangements 
in the Trusteeship Council chamber, 
as in the adjoining Security Council 
and Economic and Social Council 
chambers, will accommodate about 
400 members of the public and 120 
press representatives. The conference 
tables seat 21 delegates, 84 advisers, 
32 observers, and 16 Secretariat mem- 
bers. Each chamber, 135 feet long and 
72 feet wide, is completely equipped 
for technical services, including 
simultaneous interpretation booths, 
and press, radio and television booths. 
In addition to office space for Sec- 
retariat staff alongside the chambers, 
there is a main delegates’ lounge at 
the northern end of the building, over- 
looking New York’s East River, and a 
smaller lounge and refreshment bar at 
(Continued on Page 274) 





A LARGE GATHERING witnessed the opening of the tenth session of the Trusteeship Council, 
meeting in its handsome new conference chamber at United Nations Headquarters. Seen chatting 
before the opening meeting are (left): W. D. Forsyth, of Australia (Administering Authority in 
New Guinea and Nauru), and Awni Khalidy, representative of Iraq and vice-president of the Council. 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: 
TASKS FOR THE FUTURE 


pasa work on the drafting of 
an International Code of Ethics 
for Journalists and the formulation of 
suggestions as to the future work of 
the United Nations in the field of 
freedom of information are the two 
main tasks before the United Nations 
Sub-Commission on Freedom _ of 
Information and of Press which open- 
ed its fifth and last session on March 3 
at the United Nations Headquarters. 

Composed of independent experts, 
the twelve-member group is a sub- 
commission of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. When the Economic and 
Social Council reorganized its sub- 
sidiary bodies last September, it de- 
cided that the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information should be 
continued for one final session to 
allow it to complete its draft of the 
Code of Ethics. 


“SERIOUS CRISIS” In the absence of the 
Chairman of the last session, Roberto 
Fontaine, the meeting was opened by 
Mahmound Azmi Bey, Vice-Chair- 
man. In his opening statement, Mr. 
Azmi spoke of a time of “serious crisis” 
in the field of freedom of information 
which had developed since the Sub- 
Commission’s last session in Monte- 
video in May 1950. It was, he said, a 
“rather gloomy picture.” There had 
been a long list of serious restrictions, 
and this had taken place “under all 
ideologies without exception.” 

Mr. Azmi also regretted the decision 
of the Economic and Social Council 
that the present session of the Sub- 
Commission should be its last. He said 
that the group was “far from satis- 
factorily concluding the task which we 
had begun.” 


CODE OF ETHICS The draft code was 
submitted by three of the Sub-Com- 
mission’s members—Karim Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, Mahmoud Azmi Bey, of 
Egypt, and P, H. Chang, of China. 
It was discussed and approved 
after amendment at the Sub-Com- 
mission’s fourth session in Montevi- 
deo in May 1950. On the basis of the 
Sub - Commission’s recommendations, 
the Economic and Social Council 
asked the Secretary-General to send 
the draft for comments and sugges- 
tions to national and international pro- 
fessional organizations in the field, to 
analyze the comments received and 
to submit them to the Sub-Com- 
mission at its current session. The 
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Sub-Commission will re-examine the 
draft in the light of these comments 
and recommend any further action, 
including the convening of an inter- 
national professional conference. Con- 
vening of such a meeting for the 
purpose of drafting a code of ethics 
was first suggested by the United Na- 
tions Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation and of Press, held in 
Geneva in 1948. 

The draft code is made up of a 
preamble and four articles. The pre- 
amble establishes a relationship be- 
tween freedom of information and of 
the press and the purposes of interna- 
tional peace and universal freedoms 
set forth in the Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
It describes the code as “a standard 
of practice and professional conduct 
for all engaged in the gathering, trans- 
mission and dissemination of news 
and in commenting thereon.” 

Its four articles concern the obliga- 
tions of all newsmen to be accurate 
and objective, and not to be influenced 
by personal interest. They describe 
slander, libel, and plagiarism as 
“serious professional offences,” and 
urge journalists to “seek to maintain 
full public confidence in the integrity 
and dignity of their profession.” They 
also uphold the basic journalistic 
principles of full responsibility for 
all information and comments pub- 
lished, and the privilege of professional 
secrecy which may be invoked, tak- 
ing the law of the country into ac- 
count, and call for the “utmost en- 
deavor” to acquire the necessary 
background knowledge conducive to 
accurate and objective reporting and 
comment concerning other countries. 


FUTURE WORK PLAN While deciding that 
the current session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information shall 
be its last, the Council, in another 
resolution, declared that it would 
pursue its efforts to promote and 
guarantee freedom of information 
“without which there can be no demo- 
cracy and failing which peace will 
ever be in danger.” With this end in 
view, it requested the Secretary- 
General to conduct an inquiry among 
Member states concerning (a) the 
items relating to freedom of informa- 
tion which should be placed on the 
agenda of the forthcoming Council 
sessions; (b) procedures for the pre- 
liminary study of those items and for 
the preparation of reports which may 





serve as a profitable basis for their 
discussion by the Council; and (c) 
the lines along which the Council 
might be called upon to contribute to 
its tasks in the field of freedom of 
information. The Secretary-General is 
to report to the Council this year on 
the results of his enquiry, on his own 
suggestions, and on any that may be 
formulated by the Sub-Commission at 
its current session. 

Before the Sub-Commission will be 
a memorandum recently issued by the 
Secretary-General in which he lists 
the items on the Sub-Commission’s 
agenda and suggests the bodies to 
which they might be assigned for 
further study after the Sub-Commis- 
sion ceases to exist. The Secretary- 
General’s suggesions include: 


FOR SECRETARIAT STUDY Independence 
of news personnel, to be studied jointly 
with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO); interchange of news per- 
sonnel; establishment of governmental 
and semi-governmental information 
services. Reports on these would be 
submitted to the Council with recom- 
mendations for further action. 


Since counteracting the propaganda 
of aggression or discrimination has 
political as well as legal implications, 
the Secretary-General suggests that it 
could with advantage be studied by 
persons of independent standing and 
high qualifications. Another question 
suggested for study by groups of ex- 
perts is the means of protecting sources 
of information of news personnel. If 
the Sub-Commission so desires, it may 
recommend that this study be under- 
taken by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. 


FOR UNESCO STUDY These include fi- 
nancial obstacles to freedom of in- 
formation and the encouragement and 
development of independent domestic 
information agencies. In both cases 
the studies by UNESCO would be sub- 
mitted to the Council with recom- 
mendations for future action. Two 
other suggested UNESCO studies are 
on schools of journalism and related 
problems, and on the International 
Institute of Press and Information. It 
is assumed, says the Secretary-General 
in his memorandum, that UNESCO 
would make special reports to the 
Council on the result of its studies. 

If the Sub-Commission decides to 
recommend the convening of a pro- 
fessional conference to prepare a final 
text of the Code of Ethics, then the 
Secretary-General suggests that two 
questions — the establishment of an 
international court of honor for news 
personnel, and definition and identifi- 
cation of professional foreign corres- 
pondents—be also referred to that con- 
ference for study. Alternatively, the 
Secretary-General proposes that these 
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questions be referred to a small group 
of experts appointed by him and rep- 
resenting the profession on the widest 
possible basis. 


FOR POSSIBLE COUNCIL ACTION Next in 
the list of future tasks in the field of 
freedom of information are three 
questions upon which action by the 
political bodies of the United Nations 
may be desirable. These are: (i) 
“Study of the law and _ practices 
governing the status and work of 
foreign news personnel and measures 
to facilitate the work of such 
personnel.” (ii) “Study relating to the 
definition and identification of foreign 
correspondents.” These, according to 
the Secretary-General’s suggestions, 
are to be referred to the Council if the 
Sub-Commission does not decide to 
refer them to a professional conference 
or to a small group of experts. In this 
case, the Secretary-General has sug- 
gested that the Sub-Commission may 
request the Council at its fifteenth ses- 
sion to recommend that Member states 
adopt provisions on the professional 
status of a correspondent, either by 
concluding a multilateral convention. 
or bilateral agreements, or by includ- 
ing the appropriate provisions in their 
internal legislation. (iii) Two studies 
“Freedom to Listen” and “Radio and 
Freedom of Information.” These, too, 
according to the Secretary-General’s 
proposals, should be referred to the 
Council by the Sub-Commission for 
possible action, for example, the ap- 
pointment of a small group of experts 
to select the most urgent problems and 
make recommendations for their solu- 
tion. 


STEPS PROPOSED The Secretary-General 
also makes four alternative suggestions 
concerning positive steps which should 
be taken in order to carry out the con- 
tinuing responsibilities of the United 
Nations in the field of freedom of 
information after the Sub-Commission 
is discontinued. 


First, it is suggested that the Secre- 
tary-General collect information con- 
cerning the current status of freedom 
of information and present an annual 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council. 


Supplementary to this alternative, 
it is suggested that the Council might 
elect a rapporteur or establish an ad- 
visory committee to make a prelimin- 
ary review of the Secretary-General’s 
annual report before it is discussed by 
the Council; and as the third alterna- 
tive, that the Council might set up a 
“Fact-Finding Commission on Free- 
dom of Information” to consider alle- 
gations of violations of the right to 
freedom of information. 


Finally, it is proposed that the 
Council establish a temporary “United 
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OFFICERS OF THE 
SUB-COMMISSION 


Mahmoud Azmi Bey, Chairman; 
Salvador P. Lopez, Vice-Chairman; 
and Karim Azkoul, Rapporteur. 

At this session, Ratko Pleic is 
representing Stevan Dedijer; Moni 
Moulik is representing Devdas 


Gandhi; and Robert Weithman is 
representing Francis Williams. 





Nations Commission .of Inquiry on 
Freedom of Information” consisting 
of three outstanding persons to carry 
out general investigation of problems 
relating to freedom of information 
and submit recommendations to a 
Council session in 1953 or 1954. 


MEMBERSHIP) The Sub-Commission has 
12 members, elected as experts by the 
Commission on Human Rights with 
the consent of their governments. They 
are: Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon; 
Mahmoud Azmi Bey, of Egypt; Carroll 
Binder, of the United States; P. H. 
Chang, of China; Stevan Dedijer, of 


Yugoslavia; Roberto Fontaina, of Uru- 
guay; Devadas Gandhi, of India; An- 
dré Geraud, of France; Salvador P. 
Lopez, of the Philippines; Francis 
Williams, of the United Kingdom; 
Vasily M. Zonov, of the U.S.S.R. and 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo, of Chile. Any 
of the experts, should he be unable 
to attend, may designate a representa- 
tive to act for him. 

Extensive documentation has been 
prepared by the Secretariat to aid the 
Sub-Commission. Among the studies 
which deal with practical problems on 
the professional level are: 

“Technical assistance and national 
information entreprises”; “Study of 
the law and practice governing the 
status and work of foreign news per- 
sonnel and measures to facilitate the 
work of such personnel”; “Study re- 
lating to the definition and identifica- 
tion of foreign correspondents”; “The 
independence of news _ personnel”; 
“Means of protecting sources of in- 
formation of news personnel”; and 
“The possibility of establishing an 
International Court of Honor for in- 
formation personnel.” 


CHILDREN’S FUND AIDS “ECONOMIC REFUGEES” 


A group of 35,000 children and 
mothers in Jordan, known as “eco- 
nomic refugees,’ are now receiving 
short-term aid from the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. The term “economic 
refugees” connotes those who live in 
sixty border villages along the armi- 
stice line set up between Israel and 
Jordan at the cessation of hostilities 
in that area, in 1948. The area is 
around Bethlehem, Hebron, Nablus 
and Ramallah. 

Since these people have not left 
their homes and technically are not 
refugees, they have not been entitled 
to the aid which the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency and other 
United Nations agencies have been 
providing during the past three and a 
half years. (It may be recalled that 
the representative of Jordan, speaking 
as an Observer in the recent Assembly 


debates on Palestine refugees, drew 
attention to the plight of the villagers 
in the “forward areas’”—separated by 
the armistice demarcation line from 
their former lands. ) 

On the other hand, they have no 
opportunities to earn their livelihood. 
In some instances, their land was on 
the other side of the new border, and 
in others, their jobs. Failure of the 
wheat crop last year has made the 
situation desparate. The Government 
of Jordan asked UNICEF for help, 
which was granted by the Fund’s Ex- 
ecutive Board at the end of February. 

The Fund is sending 175 tons of 
dried skim milk powder for daily milk 
rations to 35,000 children and mothers 
through the end of May, at an esti- 
mated cost of $60,000. The situation 
will be reviewed when the Board 
meets in April. 








OCTOBER SESSION SET ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 


An inter-sessional committee of the 
Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, meet- 
ing in Geneva, on February 27, de- 
cided to hold the next full session of 


the Parties there beginning on Octo- 


ber 2. It will be the seventh session. 

The committee arranged to bring 
the GATT complaint procedures into 
action in July if the United States 
fails to repeal restrictions on imports 
of dairy products when the Defense 


Production Act is renewed at the end 
of June. It also prepared the ground 
for consideration of the Schuman 
Plan for a coal and steel community 
when the participating governments 
complete ratification. 

The committee agreed to refer to 
the seventh session the consultations 
required as a result of recent modifi- 
cations in import programs by France, 
the United Kingdom and Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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A’ PROVED INSTRUMENT OF EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


UROPE, the mother of civilization 

and, regrettably, long a breeding 
ground of wars, is in certain impor- 
tant ways becoming a rejuvenated 
Europe, forging out 
of need new instru- 
ments of interna- 
tional co-operation 
to promote higher 
' living standards for 
Europeans — im- 
proved material 
and moral condi- 
tions for better liv- 
ing in freedom, dig- 
nity and fruitful 
activity. 

But only one of 
these instruments is all-European in 
scope, broad in its inter-governmental 
powers and functions, and part of a 
universal organization. That instru- 
ment is the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE). When 
ECE Was created five years ago in a 
kind of an act of faith, necessity rather 
than idealism inspired its day-to-day 
work towards creation of that larger 
European community which promises 
larger hopes, larger opportunities and 
larger reward to its people. 

EcE, in the face of economic neces- 
sities and political difficulties, made it 
a favored tool of European govern- 
ments for dealing with many practical 
problems. 





Gunnar Myrdal 


GOVERNMENTAL CO-OPERATION Since the 
Commission’s sixth session, held last 
June, specialists from European gov- 
ernments, industries and professions 
have met in Geneva on roughly 100 
occasions under ECE’s auspices, and 
during the same period ECE’s Secre- 
tariat (totalling less than 50 experts, 
researchers, statisticians and their sec- 
retaries) has been engaged continu- 
ously in economic and technical work 
and a certain amount of intellectual 
leadership to facilitate inter-govern- 
mental and governmental action to 
solve economic problems or prevent 
difficulties by foresight based on the 
analysis of friends and prospects. 

At the seventh ECE’s session, open- 
ing at Geneva on March 3, the results 
of this governmental co-operation in 
ECE were to be measured against the 
needs and opportunities which arose 
for such co-operation, All the coun- 
tries of Europe (except Spain), both 
those that are members and those that 
are not members, as well as the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States, were 
expected to be represented at this 
annual session. 
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By GUNNAR MYRDAL 


Executive Secretary, United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe 


It is not my purpose here to antici- 
pate the appraisal which the govern- 
ments themselves will make of ECE’s 
work during the period since the Com- 
mission last met. 

However, because much of this work 
is carried on in private and yet is 
clearly of public concern, I should like 
to indicate certain facts and issues 
before the Commission. But before 
doing so, I feel it necessary to note 
that the past year marked a continua- 
tion of the regrettable trend of dimin- 
ishing participation by the countries 
of Eastern Europe in the concrete 
work which continues in ECE in Gen- 
eva, week in, week out, between the 
annual public sessions of the Com- 
mission. 


POSSIBILITIES LIMITED While it must be 
granted that participation in the activ- 
ities of ECE is open to interested gov- 
ernments, it remains true that the with- 
drawal of participation by the Eastern 
European countries in, for example, 
the transport and electric power activ- 
ities, has limited the possibilities for 
that all-European economic collabora- 
tion which ECE was intended to pro- 
vide. 

Although virtually all the Eastern 
European countries participated in 
the consultations on trade, and Czech- 
oslovakia and Poland continued their 
co-operation in the Coal Committee, 
the work of most of the other commit- 
tees and expert groups has, despite 
efforts to maintain its Europe-wide 
character, largely and necessarily been 
orientated towards Western Europe. 

This, of course, does not in any 
sense imply that such work is not 
worthwhile, or that it should not be 
continued in Geneva under the aegis 
of the United Nations. The point is 
simply that the opportunity provided 
by ECE’s broad membership, flexible 
approach and open agendas, remains 
only partially utilized. Nevertheless, 
I understand that the work of the 
technical committees, communicated 
through reports to the Eastern as well 
as the Western governments, has 
proven of use to the former as well as 
to the latter. And I join in the wish fre- 
quently expressed by the Western gov- 
ernments in ECE’s committees, that the 
Eastern governments reconsider their 
participation in future ECE committee 
meetings, both from the point of view 
of what they would gain and what 


they could contribute towards keeping 
Europe one, prosperous and peaceful 
through constant co-operation. 


REVIEW OF ECONOMY One of the first 
items of business before this year’s 
session of the Commission was the 
election of officers, to be followed by 
a general review of the European 
economy, as a background to which 
the secretariat has presented its sixth 
annual Economic Survey of Europe, 
(see page 265, and BULLETIN, vol. XII, 
no. 4). 

This Survey analyses the world 
setting of the European economy, 
conditions of demand and supply in 
European industry and agriculture, in- 
ternational trade and payments, the 
struggle against the inflation in Eu- 
rope, economic developments in the 
U.S.S.R., and the European coal 
problem. 


WORK OF COMMITTEES Following the 
review of the economic situation in 
Europe, the agenda of the Commission 
provides for the consideration of re- 
ports from ECE committees on their 
activities since the Commission met 
last June. These reports, however, 
cover only the period up to January 
28, 1952, so that they do not mention 
more recent events, for example, the 
agreement reached, as the result of the 
secretariat acting as intermediary, 
between the Governments of Italy and 
Yugoslavia for preparatory work for 
the development of hydro-electric re- 
sources in Yugoslavia with Italian help 
for the benefit of the two countries. 
Nor does the report of the Coal Com- 
mittee indicate that unanimous agree- 
ment was reached in Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 29 for the distribution to 17 
European countries of approximately 
8,000,000 tons of European coal dur- 
ing the second quarter of this year, and 
the distribution of European coke. 

Also, the reports are extremely brief 
and quite prosaic. Only an expert 
reading between the lines could learn, 
for example, that under the initiative 
of the Transport Committee, an agree- 
ment has been adopted under which 
a truck loaded with merchandise in the 
heart of Switzerland and equipped with 
agreed seals and papers could cross 
(and has crossed) the Franco-Swiss 
frontier into France without delays at 
the frontier for customs formalities. 
Nevertheless, the reports are of con- 
siderable interest. Here are some of 
the details they present: 


AGRICULTURE Ece’s Agriculture Com- 
mittee, in which the Food and Agri- 
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culture Organization (FAO) co-oper- 
ates, has not met during the past year. 
The reason is that while various work- 
ing papers were prepared by the ECE 
and FAO secretariats, there was insuffi- 
cient evidence that practical results 
could be obtained by convening meet- 
ings of governments. Useful work 
was, however, accomplished in recent 
weeks by the working party studying 
quality standards for certain perishable 
foodstuffs. 


COAL Ece’s Coal Committee during 
the past year continued its efforts to 
bring about, despite large deficits of 
solid fuel, the equitable international 
distribution of European coal and 
coke. At the same time, the Commit- 
tee and its specialized subsidiary bodies 
carried on important activities in fields 
other than fuel distribution, One of 
these was the examination of Secre- 
tariat forecasts of hard coal and coke 
production, consumption, imports and 
exports. Work continued on the study 
of factors affecting the price of coal 
to consumers, as well as methods of 
achieving more efficient fuel utiliza- 
tion. Substantial progress has been 
made by scientists in the laboratories 
of many countries towards the estab- 
lishment of an international system for 
classifying solid fuels. 


ELECTRIC POWER Ece’s Electric Power 
Committee pursued its endeavors to 
help the countries ‘of Europe meet 
with the greatest economy the con- 
stantly increasing demand for electric 
energy. The Committee has examined 
the main problems of the electric pow- 
er situation in Europe and adopted 
specific recommendations, for example, 
for hydro-electric development of riv- 
ers forming a frontier between two 
states. On the other hand, the Secre- 
tariat acted as intermediary between 
pairs of countries, at the request of the 
Committee (Austria and Yugoslavia), 
on problems related to power produc- 
tion which are of joint interest to them. 

On the basis of Secretariat studies, 
the Power Committee recommended 
methods for modernizing legislation 
on the transfer of electric energy 
across frontiers, and acted in other 
ways to encourage the export of elec- 
tricity to neighboring countries, The 
Committee extended its study of the 
comparative cost of building various 
hydro-power plants, intensified its ex- 
amination of the gross potential hydro- 
power resources in Europe, and pressed 
forward its study of problems, such as 
those of pumping stations, whose solu- 
tion might provide basic criteria to 
guide national development policies. 


INDUSTRIES AND MATERIALS Although 
the Industries and Materials Commit- 
tee itself has not met since the last 
Commission session, its ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Contract Practices made 
progress in drafting model clauses to 
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facilitate the signing of sales agree- 
ments for European engineering prod- 
ucts. Arrangements were made to pre- 
pare a pilot machine-tool glossary, and 
the secretariat published a comprehen- 
sive report on the European tractor 
industries in the setting of the world 
market, as well as a bibliography of 
documents on productivity in the engi- 
neering and related industries, In co- 
operation. with the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council and the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
problems of DDT supplies were in- 
vestigated. 


HOUSING The Housing Sub-Committee 
of the Industries and Materials Com- 
mittee is pursuing its efforts to estab- 
lish on a permanent basis new arrange- 
ments for international collaboration 
in building research, The Secretariat 
contributed to the encouraging prog- 
ress made by the newly created inter- 
national council for the systematic ex- 
change of extracts of documents on 
building and housing. This new or- 
ganization was itself established fol- 
lowing a recommendation of ECE’s 
Housing Sub-Committee. 

The Sub-Committee and Secretariat, 
with invaluable assistance from rap- 
porteurs from many countries, engaged 
in many economic and technical stud- 
ies. The titles of some of these studies 
which have been completed or are in 
the process of completion are: /nvest- 
ments in Housing and Building; Eco- 
nomics in the Use of Certain Building 
Materials; An Inquiry into Measures 
to Reduce Building Costs; Measure- 
ments of Building Costs and Produc- 
tivity in the Building Industry; A 
Comparative Study of the Utilization 
of Space in Current Types of Dwell- 
ings in 14 European Countries; and 
Methods and Techniques of Financing 
Housing. As a result of the latter 
report, a working party on housing 
program and resources decided to un- 
dertake a study of rent policies in 
European countries. 


INLAND TRANSPORT During the past 
year, ECE’s Inland Transport Commit- 
tee organized its work with a new 
focus. It determined that transport in 
Europe should be organized in such 
a way as to provide the services re- 
quired as economically, efficiently and 
uniformly as possible, so as to facili- 
tate trade and reduce the cost of goods 
carried. The Committee further agreed 
that to achieve this end it would be 
necessary to co-ordinate investments 
for various means of transport, and 
to apply a policy of “international 
tariffs.’ As a first step toward the 
solution of these problems, it has begun 
an investigation of the cost and tariffs 
of rail, road and inland waterway 
transport. 

Other work of the Transport Com- 
mittee includes the adoption of recom- 


mendations on the standardization of 
packaging for fruits and vegetables, 
and making good progress in studies 
on the standardization of conditions 
for the transport of perishable food- 
stuffs. A first draft of a customs con- 
vention on containers for the interna- 
tional transport of goods has been 
prepared, and two conventions, to 
facilitate the crossing of frontiers for 
passengers and baggage, and goods 
carried by rail, have been signed. 

While work toward the establish- 
ment of a uniform type of customs 
seals is under way, the hope has been 
expressed that countries would recog- 
nize the national seals of foreign 
countries to enable transit traffic to 
proceed without undue delay. Various 
recommendations have been addressed 
to governments to facilitate travel and 
foster tourism in general. 


ROAD TRANSPORT AGREEMENTS The 
Transport Committee’s report lists the 
states which are parties to or signator- 
ies of the following European road 
transport agreements concluded under 
auspices of ECE: 


(a) the agreement providing for the 
provisional application of the draft inter- 
national customs convention on touring, 
on commercial road vehicles and on 
the transport of goods by road; 

(b) an additional protocol on con- 
tainers; 

(c) a declaration on construction of 
main international traffic arteries; 

(d) the European agreement on road 
signs, signals and rules and the European 
agreement on dimensions and weights of 
vehicles. 


Consideration is being given to a 
draft scheme for a general agreement 
on economic regulations for interna- 
tional road transport. At the end of 
January, governments met with rail 
and road transport representatives, and 
for the first time in history agreed, by 
multilateral negotiation, on a Euro- 
pean network of regularly scheduled 
international bus lines. 

Work on a scheme for the insurance 
of foreign motorists against third party 
risks is going forward, and it is hoped 
that the scheme will be implemented 
in time for this year’s tourist season. 

Technical problems concerning the 
prevention of road traffic accidents are 
under continuous study, and certain 
proposals have already been agreed on 
to promote safety at level crossings. 
A draft European agreement on the 
international transport of dangerous 
goods by road has been drawn up, and 
the drafting of model regulations for 
the international transport of danger- 
ous goods by inland waterways is 
under way. 


STEEL Ece’s Steel Committee has re- 
viewed the situation in regard to the 
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requirements and the availability of 
coke, iron ore and scrap, the principal 
raw materials for iron and steel pro- 
duction, Recommendations have been 
made on the increased production and 
improved utilization of ores, as well as 
On national policies for scrap prices, 
scrap drives and the control of stocks. 
Reports of the measures taken by gov- 
ernments to implement these recom- 
mendations were examined at the Steel 
Committee meetings in February. 


TIMBER The Timber Committee, which, 
like the Agriculture Committee, bene- 
fits from the close co-operation of FAO, 
continued its periodic review of the 
timber market situation from the view- 
point of import requirements and ex- 
port availabilities, The Timber Com- 
mittee also called for consultations on 
methods of priority in achieving a 
more rational utilization of wood. At 
the request of the Committee, the 
Secretariat is investigating the possi- 
bilities of establishing an international 
timber documentation centre. 

The Committee has also suggested 
joint work by ECE, FAO, and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization within the 
framework of the United Nations ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
for intensified international co-opera- 
tion in the training of woodworking 
technicians so as to increase the pro- 
ductivity of logging operations and 
forest industries. 


TRADE While no meeting of the ECE 
Committee on the Development of 
Trade was held during the period, a 
report On a consultation held last 
August on preparations for an ad hoc 
meeting on trade states that bilateral 
talks took place between the follow- 
ing pairs of countries: France and the 
U.S.S.R.; Denmark and the U.S.S.R., 
Sweden and the U.S.S.R.; the Nether- 
lands and Romania; the Netherlands 
and the US.S.R., Hungary and the 
Netherlands; Bulgaria and the Nether- 
lands; Denmark and Poland; Denmark 
and Hungary; Greece and Poland; 
Bulgaria and Sweden; Belgium and 
Bulgaria; Bulgaria and France; and 
Greece and Hungary. 

The results of this consultation in- 
dicate that all the participating experts 
agreed that the consultation had been 
useful to governments, that consulta- 
tion had made clear the wish of all 
participating countries of Western and 
Eastern Europe to increase their trade 
with their respective trade partners 
above the levels of recent years. It was 
also generally understood that the bi- 
lateral talks initiated during the con- 
sultation should be pursued through 
normal channels. There was a general 
consensus that the Executive Secretary 
could decide, in consultation with 
governments, the form, the date and 
scope of a new meeting. 

In this connection, I propose to 
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pursue informally with delegates at 
this year’s session of the Commission 
certain technical questions concerning 
the possibilities for Eastern European 
exports of grains and forestry products 
and Western European counterpart 
deliveries and the desirability of a 
further multilateral and commercial 
approach to this trade problem. Be- 
cause of the importance of the coun- 
tries concerned, this problem requires 
a flexible attitude on the part of gov- 
ernments which would grant equal ad- 
vantages to both sides and contribute 
to a slight relaxing of international 
tension. 


WORK WITH OTHER BODIES The Commis- 
sion will be informed of the increas- 
ingly satisfactory arrangements in ef- 
fect for co-operation between ECE and 
other United Nations organs and the 
specialized agencies and with many 
inter-governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations. Reports before 
the Commission indicate intensified 
collaboration between the ECE secre- 
tariat and the secretariats of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
and the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, collaboration 
on the operational as well as the re- 
search levels which is expected to 
benefit European countries and to con- 
tribute to the economic development 
of countries in other regional commis- 
sions. 

As suggested earlier, I shall not at- 
tempt to usurp the prerogative of gov- 
ernments at the Commission’s session 
by making a critical evaluation of the 
work of ECE’s technical bodies and 
secretariat. Netherless, I should like 
to make a personal observation that 
ECE’s achievements have been quite 
limited in terms of what one might 
have hoped for and in terms of what 


improved relations between the Big 
Powers might have permitted. But 
achievements there have been, and per- 
haps the greatest of these is in the 
evolution of thought which has made 
others ossible. Statesmen know now 
that most economic difficulties arise 
not from acts of God but from acts, 
of the absence of action, of men. They 
know, too, that in this shrunken world, 
nations cannot isolate themselves from 
the effects of economic developments 
outside their frontiers, and that dif- 
ficulties, like differences, are to be 
examined in the clear light of fact and 
removed by negotiation and reciprocal 
compromise. Experience is proving 
that instruments of international eco- 
nomic co-operation improve with use 
when applied with intelligence, cour- 
age and patience to the more humble 
problems of daily life. 


GOAL More and more statesmen are 
telling themselves: Let us use more 
efficiently our available resources—to 
expand markets, to increase produc- 
tion, to raise productivity so that even 
in the face of such exceptional bur- 
dens as rearmament, living standards 
will be not only maintained but im- 
proved. Let us plan for possibilities of 
world peace as for war. One reason 
for this is that the likelihood of 
world war is diminishing in direct pro- 
pertion to the creation on both sides 
of those stocks of atom bombs which 
are perhaps already able to replace 
with sure retaliation and destruction 
any otherwise possible victory in a 
future global war. Perhaps that is why 
present efforts to achieve improved 
human welfare through international 
institutions, while paying reasonable 
interests now, promise really great 
dividends of experience in the years 
of peace ahead. 





BANK LOAN GRANTED TO 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on Feb- 
ruary 27 made a loan of $28,000,000 
to Southern Rhodesia which will aid 
in a four-year development plan. The 
loan will finance the import of equip- 
ment for expansion of electric power 
production and distribution. Southern 
Rhodesia is not a member of the 
Bank in its own right and the loan 
carries the guarantee of the United 
Kingdom. 

The current development plan 
covers the four years to March 31 
1955, and envisages public investment 
equivalent to about $280,000,000. 
Private investment related to the pro- 
gram is expected to be of compara- 
ble size. Most of the public invest- 


ment will be in such basic services as 
transportation, electricity, communi- 
cations and water supply; the remain- 
der will be for housing and public 
buildings, social services, and agricul- 
tural and industrial development. Rail- 
ways and electric power development 
will receive the largest amounts as 
expansion in these services is vitally 
important in maintaining the country’s 
rate of growth. 

The plan will be financed for the 
most part by funds from the United 
Kingdom and from Southern Rho- 
desia’s own resources, but there re- 
mains a gap to be covered by other 
means. The United States Economic 
Cooperation Administration made a 
loan for railway improvements. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE COAL 
SITUATION OF EUROPE 


ACTORS responsible for Europe’s 

“most serious and unnecessary” 
postwar shortage of coal are analyzed 
in the final chapter of the Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1951, issued on 
February 24 by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
The study also suggests measures for 
the efficient development and eco- 
nomic use of Europe’s energy re- 
sources. 

It makes the point, however, that 
while the region’s economy still is 
based predominantly on coal, of which 
it has plentiful reserves, present plans 
and outlook of the major coal pro- 
ducers offer little hope of meeting pro- 
grams for increased industrial output 
without increased imports of coal or 
oil from overseas. 

European governments, neverthe- 
less, can take more vigorous measures, 
the Survey stresses, both to expand the 
production of coal and to economize 
on its use. “Great savings in consump- 
tion could be made if government 
policies in the field of energy were 
properly co-ordinated.” Nor is there 
any doubt that production could be 
stepped up in the major coal-mining 
countries if those directing the in- 
dustry were convinced that they would 
find a market for their increased out- 
put. But “this confidence,” the study 
comments, “appears to be lacking.” 

The Survey, however, makes three 
points in answer to this pessimism. 
First, if sufficient coal is not forth- 
coming, the broader economic goal 
“cannot be reached in any event unless 
at the expense of overseas imports— 
which would undo most, if not all, 
of the gains of the higher output.” 
Second, investment planned to expand 
coal-producing capacity will always, 
and especially in the case of insuffi- 
cient demand, permit the production 
of coal at lower cost than before. 
Third, even countries which could ex- 
port more coal only by diverting re- 
sources from other export industries 
“would probably improve their bar- 
gaining position and so their balance 
of payments” by offering coal rather 
than supplies of less essential manu- 
factured goods. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS As for produc- 
tion trends, the report shows that out- 
put of hard coal in Europe (excluding 
the U.S.S.R.) was higher in 1951 than 
in any previous year except 1929—a 
recovery of 40 per cent in output since 
1946. One-third of the increase was 
due to the recovery in Western Ger- 
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many from the exceptionally low level 
of 1946. There have, however, been 
significant rises in all the producing 
countries. 

Annual rates of increase, on the 
other hand, have declined since the 
immediate postwar years, but. still 
averaged over 312 per cent in the last 
two years. 

Also examined are the major prob- 
lems facing Europe’s main coal-pro- 
ducing countries. 


UNITED KINGDOM The United King- 
dom faces the difficulty of attracting 
both manual and technical labor. “If 
the mining labor force is to be prevent- 
ed from declining indefinitely,” says 
the report, “it seems clear that some 
means will have to be found of keep- 
ing miners’ wages constantly and auto- 
matically in a more or less constant 
ratio to other earnings.” 

The reluctance of the British work- 
ers to allow foreigners to work with 
them, it believes, is “symptomatic of a 
lack of confidence of the men in their 
leaders, both managers and _ trade 
union officials.” In this, as in other 
respects, “the industry is handicapped 
by a shortage of capable men at the 
higher managerial levels, both tech- 
nical and administrative.” Further, 
investment programs are held down 
by a lack of men capable of conceiv- 
ing and carrying out reorganization. 


WESTERN GERMANY In Western Ger- 
many, on the other hand, where out- 
put is also below prewar level, labor 
is comparatively plentiful, but pro- 
ductivity shows only a slow upward 
trend. “It would take 15 years or so 
to regain the 1937 output per man- 
shift if nothing were done to improve 
the situation,” says the report, which 
also comments on the influence of the 
“appalling” housing conditions in the 
Ruhr district. These, however, will be 
greatly relieved by the housing pro- 
gram scheduled for the next two years. 
Miners’ productivity in Western 
Germany is being further stimulated 
by wage incentives, but in what seems 
“an unnecessarily complicated way.” 
The report suggests that a “subsidy 
would seem preferable to interference 
with a direct tax system which has a 
more general concern with the redis- 
tribution of the national income.” 
The considerable investment pro- 
gram now under way awaits only the 
provision of finance. The need for 
special finance arises from the fact 
that in a system of generally free 


prices, the price of coal, like that of 
steel and housing, remains controlled; 
“mining is thus apt to be less attrac- 
tive than other industries to the in- 
vestor and also less able to finance 
its Own investment out of ploughed- 
back profits.” 


FRANCE Output in France has shown 
the same slow upward trend as in the 
United Kingdom and for the same 
reason — a rise in output per man- 
shift partly offset by a fall in the 
number of miners. But, “whereas in 
Britain the fall in employment has 
taken place in spite of the efforts of 
the Government and the National Coal 
Board, in France it was over a part 
of the period a deliberate object of 
policy to bring about such a fall.” 

In Britain rises in productivity are 
regarded as desirable primarily be- 
cause they permit increases in total 
output. In France, however, they have 
been aimed at mainly in order to re- 
duce costs. The reduction of the 
French investment program in 1950 
“was clearly slanted to take account 
of a cut in the output targets of 
the industry without impairing the 
strengthening of the competitive posi- 
tion of the French coal industry 
which had earlier been planned.” 

In the second half of 1950, recruit- 
ment was resumed and higher invest- 
ment targets were again set. There 
seems to be no bottleneck in the 
provision of the necessary capital 
goods, nor does a lack of engineers 
limit the speed of operations. 


BELGIUM The most striking postwar 
development in the Belgian mines is 
the way in which the total number 
employed has been consistently higher 
since the war than in 1938, even 
though the number of Belgians em- 
ployed in the mines has been one- 
fifth to one-quarter lower. Belgium, 
by being willing to admit foreign work- 
ers (mainly Italians) in boom times 
and to stop their recruitment when 
demand weakens, has been able to 
maintain the flexibility necessary to 
a “marginal” industry. 


POLAND By 1949, the output of the 
Polish coal fields was already as high 
as in the prewar peak year 1929. Output 
per manshift, however, was still about 
20 per cent below the level reached 
in 1936 and 1937. The Six-Year De- 
velopment Plan aims at an increase 
in output of 35 per cent, mainly by 
mechanization. If the plan is fulfilled, 
the report points out, output per man- 
shift will be 4 per cent higher than 
in the peak year 1936, 


INVESTMENT DEVELOPMENTS Examining 
investment developments, the study 
finds it “remarkable” that the United 
Kingdom’s investment effort is con- 
siderably smaller than that of France, 
especially “when looked at side by 
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side with the exceptionally serious 
manpower situation in Great Britain.” 

Another point made is that in every 
case where figures are available on 
the profitability of particular types of 
investment, the cost of the extra coal 
likely to be got, at pithead prices, is 
smaller than the present excess of the 
cost of coal imports from America 
over local pithead costs. Both in 
France and Western Germany 
mechanization programs can be ex- 
pected, on the basis of increased 
production replacing American coal 
deliveries, to earn back the invest- 
ment cost in three years. 


FUEL SAVING The report then goes on 
to discuss ways of inducing fuel sav- 
ing in Europe. As fuel costs represent 
only a small proportion of total manu- 
facturing costs, it says, the problem 
of achieving greater economy in the 
industrial use of fuel is one “of bring- 
ing direct pressure on industrialists 
to apply the well-known results of 
modern fuel technology.” Education 
and propaganda, use of price policy 
and discriminatory rationing are the 
ways of doing this which the Survey 
examines. 

“Expenditure on fuel advice and 
training,” it says, “can pay social divi- 
dends out of all proportion to its 
cost.” It should be directed to those 
industries where the best returns can 
be expected. Too often the provision 
of advice has been left to private 
initiative. 

On the use of price policies for 
coal, it is stated that no European 
government has encouraged a rise in 
the price of fuel relatively to other 
prices in order to bring about fuel 
economies. The ratio of coal costs to 
national income is so low for all 
countries that such an increase could 
not result in an important general rise 
in prices. But the smallness of the 
same ratio is said to be a “double- 
edged argument” which may justify 
the governments’ policies; as in most 
industries fuel costs are a minute pro- 
portion of total costs, it would be 
unreasonable to suppose that firms’ 
demand for coal would be very sen- 
sitive to changes in the price of the 
fuel. 


RATIONING SYSTEMS “It might have 
been supposed,” the Survey adds, 
“that, having rejected price policy as 
a weapon to enforce efficiency in the 
use of coal, governments, particularly 
those with a tradition of direct con- 
trols, would have used rationing or 
allocation schemes to the same end. 
But there is no evidence that this has 
anywhere been tried.” There is “some 
evidence that, at any rate in countries 
where the ration has been fairly gener- 
ous, any positive influence of the sys- 
tem on consumption has been malig- 
nant rather than benign.” 
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Nor has there been any “attempt at 
discrimination between efficient and 
inefficient fuel-users. . . . The foolish 
virgins who start the winter with in- 
adequate stocks, because they have 
consumed imprudently, far from be- 
ing punished for their lack of fore- 
sight or public spirit, tend to be re- 
warded by a supplementary allocation 
to keep them going.” 

It would be worth while, the report 
suggests, for governments to face the 
difficulties inherent in finding an ade- 
quate basis for discrimination between 
firms within, at any rate, the indus- 
tries where fuel costs are an impor- 
tant part of total production costs 
(i.e. brick, cement, and iron-founding 
industries). The arbitrariness of as- 
sessing the fuel needs of particular 
firms “would be no greater than that 
produced by the existing neutral allo- 
cation schemes, and there could not 
fail to be a significant saving of fuel,” 
the report maintains. 


ELECTRICITY AND COAL “The basic de- 
fect of the coal allocation schemes 
now in operation,” according to the 
study, “is their unambitious nature. 
They have been restricted to solid 
fuels and there has been no attempt 
since the war to check the consump- 
tion of other fuels or to take this con- 
sumption into account when fixing al- 
lotments of solid fuels.” 

Two of the alternate sources of 
energy, gas and electricity, are them- 
selves wholly or partly derived from 
coal, and the opportunity to make 
this substitution “implied a leak in the 
system of coal rationing itself. The 
policy, everywhere pursued, of satis- 
fying in full the public utilities’ de- 
mand for coal made it certain that 
the leak would not be small.” 

In this connection, the United King- 
dom deserves special notice, the Sur- 
vey adds, because electrification of 
the home has gone further there, and 
“because any misallocation of fuel re- 
sources in the country which is both 
the biggest producer and the biggest 
consumer is bound to have repercus- 
sions elsewhere in Europe.” As a re- 
sult of the doubling of household gas 
consumption and the trebling of elec- 
tricity consumption, the amount of 
coal used directly and indirectly by 
households was actually somewhat 
higher in 1950 than in 1938, despite 
the strict rationing of solid fuel. 


HEATING Discussing the inefficiency 
of using electricity produced from 
coal for heating purposes, the report 
states that if resources are to be ra- 
tionally allocated, the advantages of 
electric heating should be paid for at 
least to the extent of covering their 
cost to the general economy. In West- 
ern European countries, however, this 
is by no means always or even usually 
the case at present. “In countries 


where space-heating accounts for the 
bulk of household consumption, it 
would be in the interests of fuel econ- 
omy to raise the marginal price charg- 
ed to household consumers relatively 
to that charged to industry.” 

If governments of coal-exporting 
countries are to help the economic 
progress of their neighbors with which 
their own is bound up, the report 
adds, they will have to accustom them- 
selves to thinking of the export of 
coal as a purpose which may well 
deserve priority over the wasteful pro- 
vision of electrical energy for space- 
heating. 

As another way of making more 
efficient use of coal, or oil, for heating 
purposes in the process of generating 
electricity from coal or oil, the Survey 
considers that it would sometimes be 
quite simple for large factories so to 
arrange their installations that the sur- 
plus heat resulting from their own 
generation of electricity could be used 
by them for process or space heating. 


USE OF LOW-GRADE FUELS Also stressed 
is the importance of finding ways of 
using rather than wasting, as often 
hitherto, the “irreducible minimum” 
of so-called “low-grade” fuel produced 
in extracting good coal. “It is quite like- 
ly that if the practice of siting power- 
stations near pitheads, or of feeding the 
surplus power ofcolliery generators into 
national ‘grids,’ were more widespread, 
a raising of the proportion of low- 
grade fuel to good coal mined would 
actually increase the amount of usable 
heat or energy which can be obtained 
from a given investment of labor and 
capital in coal mining.” 


INDIVISIBLE PROBLEM “No important 
progress,” the Survey concludes, “can 
be made in improving the efficiency 
with which fuel is used unless it is 
recognized that the energy problem 
is one and indivisible.” 


Now that in most countries coal, 
gas and electricity are produced by 
public enterprises, the means for gov- 
ernment control are readier to hand. 
It is desirable that instructions given 
to nationalized industries be designed 
to produce not only efficient operation 
of the industries themselves but also 
“a socially desirable pattern of fuel 
consumption.” 


PICTURE CREDITS 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR ARMISTICE IN KOREA 


HE main developments in the 

armistice negotiations at Pan Mun 
Jom during the period February 22- 
March 5 were as follows: a Uni- 
fied Command offer to drop Nor- 
way from the truce supervisory com- 
mission, in exchange for the withdrawal 
by the Chinese-North Koreans of their 
nomination of the U.S.S.R.; the Chi- 
nese-North Korean acceptance of the 
Unified Command’s figure of 35,000 
as a monthly limit for personnel rota- 
tion; and a Chinese-North Korean 
protest regarding a riot in a Unified 
Command prison camp in which 75 
Korean civilians were reported to have 
been killed. 


SUPERVISORY COMMISSION FOR TRUCE The 
Unified Command moved to break 
the deadlock over the nomina- 
tions for the truce supervisory com- 
mission after the Chinese-North Ko- 
reans had insisted on the inclusion of 
the Soviet Union in a neutral six-power 
group to supervise the armistice. The 
Unified Command proposed that the 
nominees of each side in Korea should 
be reduced from three to two and 
indicated that Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, already nominated by the Chi- 
nese-North Koreans, were acceptable 
to them but that the U.S.S.R., on the 
grounds of its “record of past partici- 
pation” in the Korean conflict, was 
not. The Unified Command nomina- 
tions were Sweden and Switzerland, 
the third nominee—Norway—being 
withdrawn. The inspection group 
would therefore comprise Sweden, 
Switzerland, Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


This proposal was not immediately 
rejected by the Chinese-North Koreans 
who, however, critized the Unified 
Command’s attitude regarding the 
nomination of the U.S.S.R. and told 
the Unified Command delegation that 
“you have no justification to object 
to the nations nominated by our side, 
which are in compliance with the defi- 
nition of neutral nations.” 


Subsequently, on February 27, the 
Chinese-North Korean delegation con- 
tinued to insist on nominating the 
Soviet Union as a member of the 
supervisory organization. North Ko- 
rean delegate Col. Chang Chun San 
stated that the Unified Command 
could not oppose the nomination of 
the U.S.S.R. on the grounds that it 
was not acceptable as a neutral in 
Korea, and further declared that his 
delegation would reject categorically 
any proposal objecting to their nom- 
inees without justification. 

Two days later, the Chinese-North 
Koreans were told that the Unified 
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Command’s rejection of the Soviet 
Union was “firm, final, and_irre- 
vocable.” This rejection was in turn 
rejected by the other side, which stated 
that unless one of its two alternatives 
were adopted by the Unified Com- 
mand, there would be no solution. 


ROTATION On February 23, after 
weeks of inconclusive’ discussion, the 
Chinese-North Koreans finally accept- 
ed the Unified Command’s figure of 
35,000 as a limit for personnel rotation 
every month, but held firm on their 
earlier demand that the number of 
entry ports on each side through which 
troops might enter, or leave, should 
not exceed five. The Unified Com- 
mand has progressively reduced the 
number of entry ports it desired from 
twelve to six, while the Chinese-North 
Koreans have raised theirs from three 
to five. In a further attempt to resolve 
this issue, the Unified Command cut 
their figure from seven to six, with the 
provision that the military armistice 
commission should be authorized to 
vary the number and location of the 
entry ports. The Chinese-North Ko- 
reans rejected this proposal, however. 
Up to the close of the period, no pro- 
gress had been made on the question 
of ports. 


PRISON RIOT PROTESTED Protests were 
lodged on February 25 regarding a 
riot a week earlier on the Unified 
Command-held prison island of Koje. 
It was reported that 75 Korean civil- 
ian internees were killed and 139 
others injured, while one American 
was killed and 38 treated for injuries 


ON A BRIEF VISIT TO INDIA, Eugene R. Black, President of the International Bank for Recon- 


in the outbreak which, the Unified 
Command stated, had been led by 
agitators in the camp, The Chinese- 
North Koreans charged the Unified 
Command with “massacre and brutal 
inhumanity.” In its official communi- 
que on February 27, the Unified Com- 
mand stated that, since civilian inter- 
nees were involved, “the whole matter 
is an internal affair of the United 
Nations Command.” 


REPATRIATION ISSUE After three weeks 
of discussion, the truce negotiators, 
discussing repatriation of war prison- 
ers On February 27, agreed to return 
the whole issue to a sub-committee 
of the main armistice delegations. On 
this question—one of the most impor- 
tant still dividing the two sides at Pan 
Mun Jom—the Chinese-North Ko- 
reans have held fast to their contention 
that all war prisoners should be re- 
turned to each side. The Unified 
Command, on the other hand, has 
throughout insisted that repatriation 
should be on a voluntary basis and has 
reiterated that no prisoner of war held 
by them would be forcibly made to 
accept repatriation. This approach has 
been emphatically opposed by the Chi- 
nese-North Korean delegation. A Uni- 
find Command communique of Feb- 
ruary 25 stated: 

“The staff officer on item four 
bluntly rejected the communist idea 
of a double standard for freedom of 
expression by prisoners of war of their 
views On repatriation. During the 
hostilities, the communists said they 
‘released large numbers of prisoners 
at the front’ in accordance with the 
prisoners’ expressed wish. They op- 
posed, however, free choice on repa- 
triation by the prisoners now held by 
the Unified Command. 

“The phraseology of the unresolved 
items on prisoner-of-war matters can- 

(Continued on page 279) 
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The International Bank Works 
To Stimulate Production 


HE steel mill at Denain, France, shown in these pictures, has increased its 

production over 50 times since the installation of an automatic hot-steel 
rolling mill which was financed by part of a loan made to France by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Where the former hand 
system produced 70 tons of rolled steel every 24 hours, the new mill rolls 1200 
tons in eight hours. Such loans are a part of the Bank’s program of increasing 
production by providing capital and facilitating its international flow. The 
Bank’s aim is to help countries to attain balanced economies wherein exports 
will pay for an adequate volume of imports and thus contribute to healthy 
expansion of international trade. Through February 1952, the Bank has made 
loans totalling $1,291,983,000. 


A FRENCH metalworker employed by the Denain plant. 


A GENERAL VIEW of the rolling mill installed with the financial aid of the International Bank. 





ENGINEERS from the United States and Canda installed the new equip- ONE OF THE rollers and the conveyors are seen above. 
ment. Above, John Manning (left), of Utah, gives explanations to the sheets of steel roll through the conveyors at 40 miles per hour. 
French head roller, Edmond Wouters. 


RED HOT sheet metal is automatically rolled into reels 


280 meters long and one meter wide. A WORKER writes down the output for the day on a blackboard. 
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NAZI EXPERIMENTATION VICTIMS 
ARE HELPED BY UNITED NATIONS 


S A result of more than a year of 

effort by the United Nations to 
help ameliorate the sufferings of those 
who survived brutal medical experi- 
mentation in nazi concentration camps, 
the Government of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany has accepted responsi- 
bility for compensating such survivors 
now living abroad, and has agreed “to 
afford them practical assistance.” In- 
formation on two hundred cases has 
already been sent to the Bonn Gov- 
ernment. 


United Nations efforts to alleviate 
the plight of these unfortunate victims 
has also aroused public interest and 
more names of persons who are 
believed to be survivors of these medi- 
cal atrocities have been received at 
United Nations Headquarters in the 
past few months. Many made their 
plight known when they heard of 
discussions on the subject at the 1951 
summer session of the Economic and 
Social Council, and of the decision of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to 
grant compensation to victims. In 
addition, the Netherlands National 
Tracing Bureau has sent to the Sec- 
retary-General a list of 162 persons, 
nearly all resident in the Netherlands, 
who are believed to be survivors. The 
Government of Israel has sent a list 
of 31 survivors, and the Swedish 
Government has sent another 35 
names of survivors, all resident in 
Sweden. 


BACKGROUND United Nations interest 
in this subject dates from May 1950 
when, at a meeting of the Commission 
on the Status of Women at Lake Suc- 
cess, the Chairman, Mme. Marie Lefau- 
cheux, of France, told her fellow-mem- 
bers of the plight of a number of women 
in her country who were survivors of 
experimentation by nazi doctors in 
concentration camps, These women, 
she pointed out, had undergone ap- 
palling mental and physical suffering, 
were broken in health, and were still 
receiving medical treatment for their 
injuries. Some of them had no longer 
any nationality and had no claim on 
any government for help; some were 
completely without means of support. 
Mme. Lefaucheux knew of ten cases 
in France, and thought there might 
be more in other countries. 


Since the problem was a general 
one including men as well as women, 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women believed that the question of 
compensation for these victims should 
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be taken up by the United Nations. It 
adopted a resolution recommending 
that the Economic and Social Council 
bring the problem to the notice of ap- 
propriate United Nations organs. 


NURNBERG TRIAL At the trial of war 
criminals at Nurnberg, proof was 
produced that experimentation on hu- 
man beings in nazi concentration 
camps was widespread and systematic. 
High altitude, freezing, malaria and 
sea-water experiments were conducted 
in Dachau concentration camps; ex- 
periments with mustard gas in Sach- 
senhausen, Natzweiler and _ other 
camps; sulfanilamide experiments, 
bone, muscle and nerve regeneration 
and transplantation experiments in 
Ravensbruck; epidemic jaundice ex- 
periments in Sachsenhausen and Nat- 
zweiler; sterilization experiments in 
Auschwitz and Ravensbruck; typhus 
experiments in Buchenwald and Nat- 
zweiler; and experiments with poison 
and incendiary bombs in Buchenwald. 


According to the Law Reports of 
the Trials of War Criminals, these ex- 
periments were carried out under 
compulsion and in many cases physi- 
cal violence was used. They were often 
performed by unqualified doctors and 
in appalling circumstances, and they 
did not serve any scientific purpose. 


Twenty-three nazi doctors and medi- 
cal administrators, principally respon- 
sible for these crimes, were brought be- 
fore the International Military Tribunal 
at Niirnberg. Seven were hanged; a 
number of others received prison 
sentences. 


REPORTS TO UNITED NATIONS  Heart- 
rending reports have come to the 
Division of Human Rights, the unit of 
the United Nations Secretariat which 
has been negotiating to secure as- 
sistance for victims. 

“When I received your letter,” one 
victim wrote, “I was very astonished 
because I did not know that the United 
Nations cares for us and wants to 
help, and I still dare not believe it 
because I have been so many times 
disappointed and we, who suffered by 
the nazi, are really without any human 
right and protection. . . .” 

This particular victim had been 
subjected first to malaria experimen- 
tation and, later, to undercooling pro- 
cedure. The report said: “I was 
covered by water all but head and 
hands. Two of the physicians took my 
wrists, controlling my pulse and 


making notes. I am not able to de- 
scribe the agony I felt. . . . The last 
thing I remembered before I lost 
consciousness was that a slight ice- 
covering began to appear on the sur- 
face of the water. When I recovered 
my senses the next day I was in bed. 
I know nothing about what kind of 
treatment I was given after I lost 
consciousness, but I saw when another 
person, stiff and unconscious, was 
brought to my room after undercool- 
ing experiments, that he got injections, 
and saw the doctors examine him, 
making notes until he died.” 


“After a rest of ten days during 
which I received good foods,” the 
report continued, “I had to undergo 
another malaria experiment which was 
repeated three times, and after a week 
once more undercooling procedure, 
followed by three malaria experiments. 
As far as I know, only two persons 
from our barracks survived the under- 
cooling experiment. All others died.” 


SECRETARIAT INQUIRY In July 1950, the 
Economic and Social Council con- 
sidered the report of the Commission 
on the Status of Women on the matter 
and requested the Secretary-General to 
examine as soon as possible means for 
alleviating the plight of victims. The 
Secretary-General, in turn, decided 
that he should first make an inquiry 
into the number, whereabouts and 
condition of survivors, then examine 
whether and to what extent victims 
might claim compensation under ex- 
isting legislation in Germany, and 
finally find out whether any existing 
international funds or service might 
be used to help victims. 

Within a short time the Secretary- 
General received the names and ad- 
dresses of some 70 persons believed 
to have been the subjects of experi- 
ments. Many of these were supplied 
by a young woman who had herself 
been the victim of particularly brutal 
experiments. 

As regards the legal position of 
victims under existing German legis- 
lation, a study made for the Secretariat 
by a legal expert showed that, with one 
exception of little practical impor- 
tance, German legislation contained 
no special provisions in favor of vic- 
tims; that the remedies granted by 
the civil law were ineffective; and 
that there were difficulties in the way 
of claims by victims under the special 
legislation on indemnification. There- 
fore, the legal expert suggested, new 
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legislation was necessary, especially 
in the case of victims living outside 
Germany, and payments provided for 
by such legislation should not be 
subject to foreign exchange regula- 
tions, but should be transferable. The 
Secretary-General concurred in these 
findings. 

Inquiries were also made from the 
International Refugee Organization 
(iRO), as the authority administering 
the Paris Reparation Fund, concern- 
ing the extent to which victims might 
be assisted from this Fund, and from 
the World Health Organization (WHO) 
concerning the role which it might 
play in health aspects of the problem. 


COUNCIL APPEAL After considering the 
results of the Secretary-General’s 
inquiry at its session early in 1951, 
the Council issued an appeal to the 
competent German authorities to make 
the fullest possible reparation to 
victims for injuries suffered. It also 
invited IRO and any authority which 
might succeed it in the administration 
of the Reparation Fund, as well as 
voluntary agencies which have the 
task of distributing this Fund, to do 
what they could to help victims. WHO 
was invited to assist in the health 
aspects of the problem. The Council 
requested the Secretary-General to 
study the possibility of securing such 
voluntary support and contributions 
as might appear necessary to supple- 
ment these measures, should they 
prove inadequate. 


BONN GOVERNMENT'S DECISION Follow- 
ing this decision of the Council, nego- 
tiations were initiated with the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many which culminated in a visit to 
Bonn by representatives of the Sec- 
retary-General for a series of across- 
the-table talks with German officials. 
These talks resulted finally in the 
adoption by the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany of a 
decision which opened the way for 
compensation to victims. The deci- 
sion, which amplifies a previous state- 
ment about assistance to survivors of 
experiments, reads: 

“In consideration of the moral duty 
incumbent upon it, the Federal 
Government is prepared, in special 
cases of need, to afford practical as- 
sistance also to such surviving victims 
of experiments on human beings now 
living abroad and _ persecuted on 
grounds of race, religion, opinions or 
political convictions, as are ineligible 
for reparation under the compensation 
laws in force in the Laender of the 
Federal Republic, whether because 
they lack residential qualifications or 
because the time limit for submission 
of applications has expired. 

“Victims of experiments on human 
beings who are ineligible for repara- 
tion on other grounds shall not be 
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denied assistance if their health has 
been permanently impaired through 
gross disregard of human rights.” 


MORE LISTS RECEIVED Meanwhile the 
Secretariat continued the task of 
ascertaining the number, whereabouts 
and condition of survivors. More and 
more names came in. The Internation- 
al Tracing Service, functioning as an 
agency of the Allied High Commission 
for Germany, forwarded a list of 148 
names. National tracing services for- 
warded others. The World Medical 
Association, whose co-operation had 
been enlisted by WHO, requested its 
constituents to assist in determining 
the number of victims in each country, 
and the types of disability or continu- 
ing diseases from which they suffer. 
Many victims, reading or hearing of 
the interest of the United Nations in 
their plight, came forward themselves. 
Various non-governmental organiza- 
tions supplied other names. 


QUESTIONNAIRE In order to secure a 
reliable picture of the present condi- 
tion of victims, a questionnaire was 
sent to several hundred persons be- 
lieved to be survivors of experiments. 
Among other things, the questionnaire 
sought details of the date and place of 
imprisonment; date and place of ex- 
periment; type of experiment; descrip- 
tion of physical damage; present con- 
dition and ability to earn a living; 
compensation already received, if any; 
and type of assistance needed. The re- 
plies to this questionnaire provided, on 
the one hand, conclusive evidence of 
the seriousness of the problem and of 
the urgent need for assistance; and, 
on the other hand, a further indict- 
ment of the doctors and SS officials 
who had inflicted such tortures on 
human beings in the interests of 
pseudo-science. 

The Secretariat also consulted with 
RO in order to find out, in particular, 
what assistance could be given to 
victims from the Reparation Fund 
by the 1RO and the voluntary organiza- 
tions administering the Fund under 
its direction. Although the remaining 
assets of the Reparation Fund are 
insufficient to cover the needs of very 
many persons, a number of refugees 
who are victims are at the present time 
receiving tangible help. 

WHO, besides offering assistance in 
tracing survivors, submitted proposals 
regarding medical and administrative 
procedures involved in compensating 
them. 


FURTHER COUNCIL ACTION’ Aj these 
matters were reported on in detail by 
the Secretary-General to the thirteenth 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council last summer in Geneva. Par- 
ticular satisfaction was expressed by 
members of the Council at the under- 
taking of the Government of the 


Federal Republic of Germany to as- 
sume responsibility for the compensa- 
tion of victims. The Council, in a reso- 
lution, appealed to the Bonn Govern- 
ment “to render the assistance which 
it is undertaking on the most generous 
scale possible.” It invited the govern- 
ments of all states, both Members and 
non-Members of the United Nations, 
to co-operate with the Bonn Govern- 
ment in investigating individual cases. 
It also invited the occupying authori- 
ties of Germany and the German 
authorities concerned to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to applications for 
the remittance of funds to victims 
residing outside Germany and request- 
ed the agencies responsible for the 
distribution of the Reparation Fund 
to continue their efforts on behalf of 
victims. WHO was also asked to con- 
tinue its assistance. The Council fur- 
ther requested the Secretary-General 
to make available to the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
the information collected to date con- 
cerning the number and nature of the 
various cases together with the 
Council’s view that the investigation 
and certification of individual cases is 
a matter of primary responsibility for 
that government. The Council finally 
reminded everybody concerned of the 
need for prompt action and positive 
measures. 


CASES SENT TO BONN ‘The Secretariat 
has, to date, sent information on 
200 cases to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. The next awaited 
development is the decision of that 
Government as to the scale on which 
it is prepared to render assistance. 
Help cannot come too soon; already a 
number of victims have died, almost 
surely as a result, direct or indirect, of 
experimentation. 





TRAFFIC CONVENTION 
IN FORCE MARCH 26 


A Convention on Road Traffic, de- 
signed to increase road safety and to 
standardize traffic rules, will come into 
force on March 26. A Swedish instru- 
ment ratifying the Convention, de- 
posited on February 25, brought the 
accessions and ratifications to five, the 
number necessary to bring it into force 
thirty days after the fifth deposit. 
Previously, the United States, France 
and Czechoslovakia had ratified and 
Monaco had acceded. 

The new Convention is a com- 
bination and revision of two previous 
agreements concluded in Paris in 1926 
— the Convention Relative to Motor 
Traffic and the Convention Relative 
to Road Traffic. It was opened for 
signature on September 19, 1949, after 
a United Nations Conference on Road 
and Motor Transport held in ae 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL (Continued from page 258) 


Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, shared the views expressed by 
the United Kingdom representative. 
All realized the difficulties involved, 
and all hoped no steps would be taken 
which might injure the experiment in 
progressive democracy in the Gold 
Coast. 


Mr. Sayre then sugested that the 
visiting mission leave not later than 
the middle of August and be in the 
field by September 1, where it would 
spend a fill month at least. The mis- 
sion might then make its report to the 
Trusteeship Council, which could meet 
in an adjourned part of the summer 
session. It would consider that report 
and, in turn, make its own report to 
the seventh Assembly session. The 
visiting mission might then proceed 
to the two Cameroons in West Africa. 
A draft resolution to this effect was 
subsequently unanimously adopted by 
the Council. As adopted, the proposal 
stated that the visiting mission should 
remain in the two Togolands “not less 
than one month,” and submit a special 
report on the unification problem in 
time for the Council’s consideration 
at the second part of its eleventh ses- 
sion, to be convened not later than 
November 7 next. 


At the same time, the Council en- 
dorsed another United States proposal 
to the effect that the Assembly’s reso- 
lution on the organization and meth- 
ods of functioning of visiting missions 
should be specially considered by a 
committee composed of the representa- 
tives of Australia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Thailand, and the United King- 
dom. 


PETITIONS When the Council turned to 
the question of the examination of 
petitions, the President recalled that 
this had been the subject of two As- 
sembly resolutions—one at the fifth 
and another at the sixth session. In 
the latter case, the Assembly had 
recommended establishment of a 
standing committee for the examina- 
tion of petitions. This body, it had 
suggested, might meet whenever neces- 
sary, either during or between the 
‘Council’s sessions. Sir Alan proposed 
that a committee should be appointed 
immediately to study the Assembly’s 
proposals and to report to the Council 
with recommendations in a week’s 
time. The Council could then adopt a 
procedure for the guidance of a com- 
mittee to be set up for considering the 
petitions received. (A total of 302 
petitions were listed for examination 
at the current session.) 


During a short discussion, Pierre 
Ryckmans, of Belgium, said much of 
the criticism in the Assembly’s Fourth 
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Committee regarding the examination 
of petitions was due to the fact that, 
until now, the Council itself had 
adopted the wrong procedure. Many 
documents which had been regarded 
as petitions had, in fact, not been peti- 
tions at all. For example, the visiting 


mission to East Africa had received’ 


as petitions what were, in reality, ad- 
dresses of welcome and should be 
acknowledged as such. The Council 
should also make a distinction between 
those petitions which merely submitted 
complaints and those which asked for 
specific replies. 

Supporting these views, Mr. Mathie- 
son, of the United Kingdom, sug- 
gested that the committee proposed 
by the President should also study the 
problem created by the numerous com- 
munications received by visiting mis- 
sions in the Trust Territories. In this 
regard he drew attention to the special 
report on “Observations on the Or- 
ganization and Functioning of Visiting 
Missions,” drawn up by the visiting 
mission to East Africa. 

The President then appointed the 
representatives of Belgium, Dominican 
Republic, Thailand and the United 
States to serve on the committee. 

Mr. Soldatov (U.S.S.R.), recalling 
his Government’s previous position on 
the appointment of committees, said 
he could not agree to the inclusion of 
administering members on such com- 
mittees. In the absence of a vote, the 
U.S.S.R. wished to record its position. 


OMMISSION ON GERMANY HOLDS FIRST 





Turning to the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation on rural economic develop- 
ment in Trust Territories, the Council 
authorized the special committee 
which is making a study of the ques- 
tion to invite appropriate specialized 
agencies—particularly the Food and 
Agriculture Organization—and other 
experts when necessary to contribute 
or participate in the committee’s work. 
A resolution to this effect was adopted 
by 11-0 with 1 abstention (U.S.S.R.). 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS The Council 
then took up the question of adminis- 
trative unions between Trust and 
neighboring colonial areas—the sub- 
ject of another Assembly proposal. 
According to this the Council was 
asked to submit a special report to the 
next Assembly session, providing a 
complete analysis of all existing ad- 
ministrative, fiscal or customs unions 
affecting Trust Territories, and of the 
status of the two French-administered 
territories of Togoland and the Came- 
roons, arising from their membership 
in the French Union. Under the 
resolution the Assembly also estab- 
lished a committee on administrative 
unions to meet three weeks prior to 
the next Assembly session and make 
a preliminary examination of the 
Council’s report. 

In the course of discussion W. D. 
Forsyth, of Australia, recalled that his 
delegation had opposed the resolution 
on administrative unions in the As- 
sembly, one of the reasons for its 
negative vote being that it believed the 
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THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON GERMANY, set up last December by the General 

Assembly to study the possibility of holding free elections throughout Germany, held its opening 

meeting on February 11, in Paris. Members and officials of the Commission seen here (left to 

right): Dragoslav Protitch (Principal Director, Department of Security Council Affairs); Max 

Kohnstomm (Netherlands); Ali Haider Abbasi (Pakistan); Antonio Mendes Viana (Brazil); T. G. 

Narayanan (of Department of Security Council Affairs); and Kristjan Albertson (Iceland). The 
Commission decided to establish its headquarters in Geneva. 
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Council’s work on this issue deserved 
more recognition. Australia also felt 
it unnecessary for the Assembly to set 
up its Own committee to go over 
ground already covered by the Coun- 
cil’s own Standing Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions. Mr. Forsyth did 
not feel the proposed study would 
disclose anything new and, in any 
case, his government had already pro- 
vided full information regarding the 
administrative union between New 
Guinea and neighboring Papua. 

The representative of the United 
Kingdom shared Australia’s views. 
After further discussion a draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by China, New Zea- 
land and the United States, asking the 
Council’s Standing Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions to prepare the 
special report called for by the As- 
sembly, was passed 11-1 (U.S.S.R.). 
As adopted, the proposal authorized 
the Standing Committee to consult the 
Administering Authorities concerned 
and secure additional information as 
needed. 

Explaining his position, Mr. Solda- 
tov contended that the only way to 
solve the problem was to set up legisla- 
tive and executive organs in the terri- 
tories which were not subordinate to 
similar organs in the adjacent colo- 
nial territories. The whole question 
was one of great significance to the 
development of the Trust Territories 
and emphatic steps to’ solve the prob- 
lem should be taken at the current ses- 
sion, he said. 


SPREAD OF INFORMATION An Assembly 
resolution concerning the dissemina- 
tion of United Nations information in 
the Trust Territories evoked consider- 
able discussion. The Assembly had 
recommended that the Administering 
Authorities take all appropriate steps 
to disseminate information on the 
United Nations, and on the Trustee- 
ship System in particular, among the 
population and in the schools. 
Council debate largely centered on 
a revised draft resolution submitted by 
the Dominican Republic. This asked 
the Secretary-General to co-operate 
with the Administering Authorities in 
implementing the Assembly’s proposal, 
by providing suitable and adequate in- 
formation on the United Nations and 
the Trusteeship System, and to under- 
take further efforts to ensure the dis- 
semination of all such information in 
the Trust Territories. Replying to 
members’ questions on the financial 
implications involved in the draft pro- 
posal, Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General of the Trusteeship De- 
partment, said that if the proposal 
were adopted the appropriate depart- 
ment—the Department of Public In- 
formation—already had the budgetary 
allocations to produce the necessary 
documents and informative literature. 
Adoption of the resolution would not, 
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therefore, involve additional expendi- 
tures and, for that reason, he had no 
detailed estimates to submit. 

During subsequent discussion Mr. 
Ryckmans referred to a publication, 
circulated in the Council a few days 
earlier, entitled “The Story of Aman 
and the United Nations.” He under- 
stood that this was expressly designed 
for use in the Trust Territories. In 
reply, Dr. Hoo explained that the 
booklet told the story of a school boy 
living in one of the Trust Territories, 
his teacher, and their interest in the 
United Nations. Copies were avail- 
able for distribution and some 600 
had been distributed to governments, 
Member states, delegations, depository 
libraries, specialized agencies, mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council and 
departments of the Secretariat. 

Some 14,000 additional copies were 
ready for distribution in Trust Terri- 
tories. 

Commenting further on this ques- 
tion, Mr. Ryckmans held that the 
Assembly’s proposal was specifically 
addressed to the Administering Au- 
thorities and called for no action by 
the Council. 


UNEXPLAINED Quoting from the “Story 
of Aman and the United Nations” the 
Belgian representative pointed to the 
apparent failure to explain the division 
of functions between the administering 
power on the one hand, and the Unit- 
ed Nations on the other. The publica- 
tion did not clearly explain their re- 
spective functions. For _ instance, 
“Aman” was informed that all he had 
to do was to write to the Secretary- 
General on the needs and require- 
ments of his school in the Trust Ter- 
ritory. There was nothing to explain 
that the normal procedure in such 
matters was to write through the 
local education officer of the Admin- 
istering Authority of the Trust Terri- 
tory. Mr. Ryckmans therefore doubted 
whether the dissemination of such 
media was to the real interests of the 
peoples of the Trust Territories, or 
of the United Nations. Moreover, the 
indigenous inhabitants should not be 
spoken to as if they were “three- 
year-olds.” 

Other representatives suggested that 
the dissemination of information in the 
Trust Territories was an operation to 
be carried out in agreement with the 
Administering Authorities. In a fur- 
ther explanation of his draft proposal, 
Dr. Max Henriquez Urefia said he 
considered the dissemination of United 
Nations information in the Trust Ter- 
ritories a very important question. As 
the Assembly had once again touched 
on this matter at its recent session, he 
held it was only right for the Council 
to state exactly what it wanted the Sec- 
retary-General to do in pursuing this 
work, 

After further discussion the Domi- 


nican draft was adopted by 9 votes to 
1 (Australia), with 2 abstentions (Bel- 
gium and Iraq). 

With regard to an Assembly resolu- 
tion concerning the Council’s general 
procedures and practices, it was de- 
cided to enlarge the composition of the 
Council’s committee appointed to 
study these questions. The new com- 
mittee on general procedures will con- 
sist of Iraq, China, France and the 
United States. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS Another As- 
sembly recommendation before the 
Council concerned educational ad- 
vancement in the Trust Territories. On 
this subject the Assembly, desirous of 
speeding educational progress in the 
territories, invited Member states to 
make available to qualified students 
from the territories fellowship, scholar- 
ships, and internships, and to notify 
the Trusteeship Council of the avail- 
ability of such opportunities “in public 
as well as private institutions.” Full 
publicity regarding such opportunities 
was also requested, under the Assem- 
bly’s resolution. 

The President pointed out that the 
second paragraph of the Assembly’s 
proposal related to the administration 
of such offers of scholarships, fellow- 
ships and internships by the Secretary- 
General. He therefore suggested that 
the Secretary-General be asked to pre- 
pare a report, to be considered later 
in the present session, containing pro- 
posals for the efficient administration 
of all such academic offers for the in- 
habitants of Trust Territories. The 
Council agreed to this procedure. 

Consideration of an Economic and 
Social Council resolution proposing 
the appointment of women as mem- 
bers of visiting missions was also post- 
poned by the Council. 


CLOSER LINKS The Council, on March 
3, also agreed to postpone until 
a later meeting consideration of 
participation in the Council’s work of 
the indigenous inhabitants of Trust 
Territories. An Assembly resolution 
had asked the Council to study the 
possibility of associating the in- 
digenous peoples more closely in its 
work, and to report on its findings. 

Two draft proposals were presented 
to the Council on this question. The 
first, a U.S.S.R. proposal, would have 
the Council decide that “the popula- 
tion of the Trust Territories have the 
right, in the name of their social, cul- 
tural and educational organizations, 
and of their respective organs of self- 
government, if such exist, to send their 
representatives to participate without 
vote” in the Council’s consideration 
of the annual administrative reports, 
and of all other matters relating to 
the territories. 

An Iraqi draft would recommend 
that the Administering Authorities as- 
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sociate, “whether on their own initiative 
or on a request from the Trusteeship 
Council,” members of indigenous or- 
gans in the work of the Council, either 
as part of their delegations or “in any 
other form which they deem desir- 
able.” 

After considerable discussion on 
these two proposals, it was agreed to 
defer final action until later in the 
session. 

At the opening meeting of the ses- 
sion, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
once again raised the question of Chi- 
nese representation. Mr. Soldatov sub- 
mitted a proposal that the present 
Chinese representative—a member of 
the “Kuomintang group”—should be 
ousted and his place be taken by a 
delegation of the People’s Republic of 
China. The Soviet representative main- 
tained it not only illegal, but also “un- 
fair and unwise” to deny the Chinese 
people their rightful place in inter- 
national affairs. After some discussion, 
during which references were made to 
the Korean conflict, a United States 
proposal, to postpone indefinitely dis- 
cussion of the question, was endorsed 
11-1 (U.S.S.R.). The Council then 
went on to adopt its provisional 
agenda, deferring consideration of only 
One item to its next session. This con- 
cerned the reports of its visiting mis- 
sion to East African Trust Territories. 


CONTROL OF TRACHOMA 
DISCUSSED BY EXPERTS 


Control of trachoma, a virus eye 
disease which often results in blind- 
ness and is very contagious, particular- 
ly among children, is the objective of 
the World Health Organization’s Ex- 
pert Committee on Trachoma, which 
held its first session recently at Geneva. 

The disease is present in practically 
every country in the world, and espe- 
cially in certain regions of Asia, North 
Africa, Eastern Europe, and several 
American Republics. It is, however, 
practically non-existent in Australia. 

The total number of trachoma suf- 
ferers has never been estimated. A 
WHO report states, “Some authorities 
spoke of millions, others of tens or 
hundreds of millions. Perhaps the 
most pessimistic figures are those near- 
est the truth.” 

The experts, convened by wuHo, 
came from Italy, Egypt, Japan, Por- 
tugal, Tunisia, Morocco, and the Unit- 
ed States. They outlined a general 
work program, including international 
co-ordination and scientific research. 
Other recommendations dealt with 
modern methods of treatment, meas- 
ures for trachoma control in under- 
developed countries, and prevention of 
the spread of this infectious disease 
through international traffic. 
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CONFERENCE AREA OPENS (Continued from page 259) 


the southern end. The exterior walls 
of the five-story building consist 
largely of limestone imported from 
the United Kingdom. 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGN The _ interna- 
tional character of the building is also 
emphasized in the design and decor 
of the other main council chambers. 
The Security Council chamber was 
designed by Mr. Arnstein Arneberg, 
of Norway, which country also con- 
tributed $15,000 toward its decora- 
tions, including the elm of the inlaid 
doors and tapestry for the walls and 
curtains. 

The Economic and Social Council 
chamber was designed by Mr. Sven 
Markelius, of Sweden, which also 
contributed $20,000 toward decora- 
tions and furnishings. A feature of 
this chamber is the large, flowing red 
and purple curtain, made entirely by 
hand, which sweeps across the entire 
24-by-72 foot window, flanking the 
riverside promenade. 

Most international in character of 
all the rooms is the main delegates’ 
lounge, where the furnishings come 
from’ Britain, France, Denmark, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden. The lounge, 
which is 200 feet long and about 50 


SIGNING OF AGREEMENT WITH INDIA 





feet wide, contains the building’s 
largest window. This faces north and 
is partially draped by curtains from 
the United States. The lounge includes 
a reading room, a writing room, and a 
bar, fashioned in Cuban mahogany, 
over which, made from the same 
wood, is a large relief map of the 
world. 

In addition to the main chambers, 
the building includes three spacious 
conference rooms, intended to ac- 
commodate the principal General As- 
sembly committees, as well as smaller 
committee rooms. The top floor con- 
sists of a delegates’ dining room, seat- 
ing 300, and a cafeteria accommodat- 
ing about 400. Large basements below 
the meeting rooms will house printing 
and documents-reproducing — units, 
radio studios and recording rooms. All 
the main council chambers have exits 
opening onto a riverside terrace. 


Members of the public, who will 
be admitted to all open meetings by 
ticket, enter the conference building 
through the south entrance of the 
Secretariat building, where passes will 
be issued at an information desk. 
Cloakroom facilities are provided on 
the first floor of the conference build- 
ing. 





AN AGREEMENT was signed in New Delhi on February 14 between the Government of 


India and the United Nations Technical Assistance Board (TAB), authorizing the appointment in 

India of a Resident Technical Assistance Representative for the United Nations and several 

specialized agencies — ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, and WHO. Signing on behalf of TAB is 

A. D. K. Owen (left), Assistant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs and Chairman of TAB, 
and, for India, Shri K. G. Ambegaokar, Secretary of the Ministry of Finance. 
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LEGAL EXPERTS’ OPINION 
ON ERITREAN CONSTITUTION 


ITH the elections to the Eritrean 
Assembly due on March 26, the 
United Nations Commissioner in Eri- 
trea, Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo, 
during his recent visit to Geneva, 
obtained the views of legal experts on 
the Eritrean Constitution prepared by 
him in accordance with the 1950 Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution on Eritrea. 
Last year, during a five-month tour 
in Eritrea, the Commissioner had 
obtained the views of the inhabitants 
of the former Italian colony on the 
draft constitution. They had submitted 
to him different interpretations of the 
Assembly resolution. These were stud- 
ied by the legal experts. 

The draft is to be adopted by the 
Eritrean Assembly, and ratified by the 
Emperor of Ethiopia before an Eri- 
trean Government is organized and 
powers transferred to it by the present 
United Kingdom administration in Eri- 
trea. The last date for this, according 
to the Assembly resolution, is Septem- 
ber 15 of this year. 

The experts’ opinions were outlined 
by Dr. Anze MatienZo in a talk before 
a gathering of diplomatic representa- 
tives, church dignitaries, and political 
and business leaders in Asmara on 
February 26. The experts expressed 
their belief that the Assembly resolu- 
tion was binding on the four major 
powers — France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States—which had agreed, under the 
Peace Treaty with Italy, to accept the 
General Assembly recommendation on 
the disposal ot the former Italian 
colony. It should be considered as 
having moral force for other Members 
of the United Nations. (For details 
of the Assembly decision on Eritrea, 
see the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 12.) 

Paragraphs | to 7 of the Assembly 
resolution constitute the Federal Act. 
This is to be ratified by the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, and the Eritrean Constitu- 
tion has to be consistent with its pro- 
visions. Inability to enforce the Fed- 
eral Act and the Eritrean Constitution, 
the legal experts said, would make 
impossible their implementation, and 
oblige the Commissioner to refer the 
matter to the Assembly for re-exam- 
ination. The experts concluded that 
a regime established under the Federal 
Act could not be altered without the 
concurrence of the General Assembly. 

The Federal Act defines the juris- 
dictional spheres of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Eri- 
trea under the sovereignty of the 
Ethiopian Crown. After studying these 
provisions, the experts expressed the 
opinion that legal interpretations of 
the Ethiopian sovereignty must not 
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entail any change in the respective 
jurisdictions of the federation and of 
Eritrea. 


CONCEPT OF AUTONOMY According to 
the Assembly resolution, “Eritrea shall 
constitute an autonomous unit feder- 
ated with Ethiopia under the sover- 
eignty of the Ethiopian Crown.” This 
concept of autonomy, in the experts’ 
opinion, is a basic principle of the Eri- 
trean Constitution, and peaceful rela- 
tionship and close co-operation be- 
tween the members of the federation 
are expected to depend upon respect 
for this principle and the exact inter- 
pretation of the federal law. 

The Assembly resolution also en- 
visages the creation of an Imperial 
Federal Council “composed of equal 
numbers of Ethiopian and Eritrean 
representatives.” The experts conclud- 


ed that representatives of this Council 
not appointed in their personal capa- 
city would be nominated partly by 
Ethiopia and partly by Eritrea, 

One provision of the Federal Act 
lists a number of human rights to be 
ensured to the residents of Eritrea 
without distinction of nationality, race, 
sex, language, or religion. These guar- 
antees are to be included in the Eri- 
trean Constitution. These provisions, 
the experts concluded, will have double 
force, since they will become part of 
Eritrea’s constitutional law. 


SUPREME COURT RECOMMENDED The 
problem of possible conflicts in juris- 
diction between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Eritrean Government led 
the experts to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a federal supreme court 
having original and appellate jurisdic- 
tion in all matters involving the inter- 
pretation of the Federal Act. 

Should the Emperor of Ethiopia 
have a representative with formal 
duties in Eritrea? The experts said 
that, in accordance with the terms of 





ISRAEL DEDICATES BERNADOTTE FOREST 
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WHEN A FOREST dedicated to the memory of Count Folke Bernadotte was inaugurated in 

Israel at Neve Ilan, near Jerusalem, on January 28, the first trees were planted by (left to right) 

G. Hendergren, Swedish Chargé d’Affaires in Israel; Moshe Sharett, Israel Foreign Minister; 

General William E. Riley, Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization; 
and General Yival Yadin, Israel Chief of Staff. 
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the Assembly resolution, the Commis- 
sioner could not reject the possibility 
that the Eritrean Constitution may 
have a provision to this effect. 

Could the future Eritrean Govern- 
ment apply to the United Nations for 
technical assistance? The _ experts 
agreed that it could do so, provided 
the application was confined to mat- 
ters placed under Eritrean jurisdiction, 
and was forwarded through the Fed- 
eral Government. 


COMMISSIONER’S CONCLUSIONS The con- 
clusions of the panel of legal experts 
confirmed his own views, said the 
United Nations Commissioner. The 
Opinions of the experts on the above 
matters, he said, are a final interpreta- 
tion of each problem. He observed 
that it was important at this stage to 
have agreement of public opinion, and 
to have harmony in selecting true rep- 
resentatives of the Eritrean people for 
the Eritrean Assembly. 

Dr. Anze Matienzo said that the 
draft constitution would be communi- 
cated in due course to the people of 
Eritrea, and would be available for 
study before discussion in the Eritrean 
Assembly. Accompanying the draft 
will be necessary comments and ex- 
planations of each of its provisions. 

The people of Eritrea are the 
masters of their own destiny, the Com- 
missioner said. It was his duty to 
fulfil faithfully the task entrusted to 
him by the General Assembly, with 
due respect for the views of all the 
parties concerned. 

The Commissioner paid tribute to 
the United Kingdom administration of 
Eritrea for its constructive interest 
and close co-operation. He said he 
was also impressed by the co-operative 
spirit shown by the Ethiopian delega- 
tion to the General Assembly, and the 
representative of the Italian Govern- 
ment at the last Assembly session. 
In conclusion, he offered his help 
where needed, and appealed for a 
spirit of solidarity in working toward 
Eritrea’s future progress. 





CORRIGENDUM 


In a meeting of the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee on January 11, Mr. 
B. C. Ballard of Australia, referring 
to the question of corporal punish- 
ment in the Trust Territories, said his 
government had decided that legisla- 
tion should be introduced eliminating 
some provisions row authorizing 
corporal punishment and modifying 
others. THE BULLETIN of February 1, 
1952, (Vol. XII, No. 3) incorrectly 
reported Mr. Ballard as saying the 
Australian Government had decided 
to draft legislation providing for the 
abolition of corporal punishment. 
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Book Notes 





A History of the League of Nations. 


By F. P. Walters, published under 
the auspices of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs by 
Oxford University Press, 833 pp. in 
2 vols., $11.50. 


The design of this book, says the 
author in his introduction, is to trace 
the story of the rise and decline of the 
League of Nations through “the twenty 
eventful years in which it carried with 
it a great part of the hopes. and the 
fortunes of mankind.” 


Later he states: “The League, as a 
working institution, is dead; but the 
ideals which it sought to promote, the 
hopes to which it gave rise, the meth- 
ods it devised, the agencies it created, 
have become an essential part of the 
political thinking of the civilized world, 
and their influence will survive until 
mankind enjoys a unity transcending 
the divisions of states and nations. . . 

“The great conceptions on which it 
was based were often overlaid and for- 
gotten in the press of day-to-day events; 
but to understand its history the reader 
must keep in mind the essential fact 
that it was always, in success or failure 
alike, the embodiment in constitutional 
form of mankind’s aspirations towards 


peace and towards a rationally or- 
ganized world.” 

The history is in five parts: The 
Making of the League, which deals 
with its origins and ends with the for- 
mal adoption of the Covenant in 1919 
by the Peace Conference in Paris; The 
Years of Growth—growth that was 
steady in the early years despite dis- 
couragement and _ difficulties; The 
Years of Stability, commencing in 
1924 with the beginnings of recon- 
ciliation in Europe; The Years of Con- 
flict—the five critical years, from the 
Manchurian conflict in 1931 to Mus- 
solini’s successful defiance of the 
League and the annexation of Ethi- 
opia in 1936; and, finally, The Years 
of Defeat, marked by the increasing 
aggression of the Axis powers, the 
elimination of the League as an in- 
stitution of political importance, and 
its final dissolution at the end of the 
Second World War. 

The author, formerly Deputy Secre- 
tary-General of the League and hon- 
orary fellow of University College, 
Oxford, was closely connected with 
the League throughout its existence. 
He served under Viscount Cecil as a 
junior member of the League of Na- 
tions Section of the British delegation 
to the Peace Conference of 1919 and 
was a member of the Secretariat from 
1919 to 1940. 





EUROPEAN STATES PLAN NUCLEAR LABORATORY 


Representatives of nine European 
states recently signed an agreement for 
setting up an international nuclear re- 
search laboratory and for organizing 
other collaboration in the field of 
nuclear physics. A Council of Rep- 
resentatives of signatory states will be 
established under the agreement and 
will be responsible for the actual 
plans. 

The signatories to the agreement, 
signed on February 15, were: Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Yugoslavia. Two other states, 
Belgium and Norway, are expected to 
sign later. These states, together with 
the United Kingdom, met in Geneva 
early in February under the auspices 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
to set up machinery for the closest 
co-operation in nuclear research. 

Each signatory will have one vote 
on the Council of Representatives, but 
may send two delegates. The Council, 
with headquarters in Geneva, will have 
an independent legal status and be re- 
sponsible for all future planning. It 


will have a special agreement with 
UNESCO, and will work closely with 
that organization. A budget of $200,- 
000 for its activities has been sub- 
scribed by the signatory states. After 
18 months, the Council will report on 
the results of its work, which is in- 
tended to lead to a convention creat- 
ing the international laboratory. No 
decision has been taken as to where 
the laboratory will finally be located. 

The Council will organize study 
groups to promote collaboration in 
nuclear physics and other groups to 
design the machines for the proposed 
laboratory. 

One of the Council’s tasks, the 
Geneva conference agreed, will be to 
organize a study group at the Copen- 
hagen Institute for Theoretical Physics. 
This group will survey the present 
situation in atomic physics with 
special regard to problems connected 
with work to be undertaken by 
European co-operation. It will also 
study problems which may be worked 
on with equipment already in existence 
and which will be operated on a 
European basis. 
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FURTHER WORLD FACTS AND FIGURES 


Tt following facts and figures on world cultural and 
agricultural matters are based on information given 
in the Statistical Yearbook, 1951 prepared by the Statisti- 
cal office of the United Nations. Other data from this 
volume appeared in the February 15 and March 1 issues 
of the BULLETIN. 


NEWSPRINT AND DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


More than half the world’s newsprint—outside the 
U.S.S.R.—is produced in Canada, the next largest pro- 
ducers being the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Scandinavian countries. Compared with the prewar 
peak year of 1937, output in 1950 was up about one- 
third in Canada and about 4 per cent in the United States; 
it was around the same level for the Scandinavian coun- 
tries as a group, but lower by about one-third in the 
United Kingdom. The 1950 newsprint production of 
Germany and Japan — formerly very substantial pro- 
ducers — was much below prewar. World production that 
year (excluding the U.S.S.R.’s output) was higher than 
in any previous year but only about 7 per cent higher 
than in 1937. 


The principal consumers of newsprint in 1950 were: 
the United States with 5,386 thousand metric tons (about 
two-thirds more than before the war); the United King- 
dom with 653 thousand tons; Canada with 322 thousand 
tons; France with 297 thousand tons; Western Germany 
with 208 thousand tons; and Australia with 180 thou- 
sand tons. 


Before the war, per capita newsprint consumption was 
highest in the United Kingdom (26 kilos), followed 
closely by the United States (25 kilos) and Australia 
(24 kilos). Next as consumers of newsprint came New 
Zealand (21 kilos), Canada (15 kilos), Denmark (14 
kilos) and Sweden (13 kilos). By 1950, however, per 
capita consumption had risen to 36 kilos in the United 
States, to 23 kilos in Canada and to 18 kilos in Sweden, 
while it had fallen to 22 kilos in Australia, to 17 kilos in 
New Zealand and to only 13 kilos—half the prewar 
figure—in the United Kingdom. 


Countries suffering a serious curtailment in newsprint 
supplies have apparently maintained circulation of daily 
newspapers by a drastic reduction in their size. Thus, in 
proportion to the population, the circulation of dailies 
in 1950 (or 1949) was highest in the United Kingdom 
with 599 copies per 1,000 inhabitants, followed by 
Australia with 455, Luxembourg with 441, Sweden with 
416, Norway with 415, Denmark with 414, the United 
States with 357 and Switzerland with 354. At the other 
end of the scale, Burma, India and Iraq had each a 
circulation of 6 copies of daily newspapers per 1,000 
population, Iran 5, Thailand 4, Pakistan 2, and Afghan- 
istan only 1. 


PRODUCTION OF FEATURE FILMS 


In recent years, only the United States has surpassed 
India, a low-cost producer, as the world’s most prolific 
maker of long (feature) films. It was during the depres- 
sion of the early ‘thirties that India’s film industry devel- 
oped rapidly, the number of nationally produced fea- 
ture films rising from 28 in 1931 to 83 in 1932 and to 
233 in 1935, a figure not exceeded subsequently until 
1947 (283 films). 
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A somewhat similar trend was followed in Mexico 
where the number of long films made rose from | in 1931 
to 8 in 1932 and to 25 in 1934 and to 106 in 1949. In 
Italy, too, the number of feature films increased more or 
less steadily—from 27 in 1931 to a maximum of 96 in 
1942. It then dropped, however, to a low of 27 in 1944, 
but eventually recovered to 76 in 1949, 


Output of long films in France and Germany, on the 
other hand, fell off appreciably in the early ‘thirties—in 
France from 148 in 1932 to 108 in 1934 and in Ger- 
many from 144 in 1931 to 92 in 1935. It has never since 
regained the 1931-32 level. The United Kingdom's pro- 
duction fell from 225 in 1936 and 228 in 1938 to 46 in 
1941, It recovered to 170 in 1947, but subsequently fell 
off to 125 in 1950. 


In the United States, long film production appears to 
have been fairly well maintained—around 500 films an- 
nually—in the first half of the ‘thirties, reaching a peak 
of 567 in 1937; since 1943 output has fallen short of 
400 except in 1944 (430). 

Biggest producer of feature films in 1931 was Japan 
with 580 films. By 1949, however, its production drop- 
ped by about 73 per cent, to 156 films. 





LIVESTOCK POPULATION 


The world’s cattle and pig population (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) is now greater than before the war, the in- 
creases around the beginning of January 1950 being esti- 
mated at about 6 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. 
The numbers of sheep, horses, and mules, however, drop- 
ped; there were about | to 1% per cent fewer sheep, 
about 18 per cent fewer horses, and about 19 per cent 
fewer mules. Compared with the figures around January 
1, 1947, the number of cattle three years later had risen 
by 3 to 4 per cent, that of pigs and sheep by 16 to 17 
per cent and 6 per cent respectively. The size of the 
horse and mule population, however, declined by some 
2 to 3 per cent. 


Between January 1939 and January 1950, the United 
States cattle population (about 12 per cent of the 
world total) increased by 21 per cent. The number of 
pigs in that country also rose — by 21 per cent. That of 
sheep, on the other hand, declined by 40 per cent over 
this period. And there were about 50 per cent fewer 
horses and mules in January 1950 than eleven years 
earlier. 

In South American countries, the number of cattle 
and sheep has expanded considerably since before the 
war, according to the latest available data. The latest 
censuses or estimates show the following rises as com- 
pared with prewar figures: Argentina: cattle, 24 per cent; 
sheep, 19 per cent. Brazil: cattle, 23 per cent; sheep, 
25 per cent. Colombia: cattle, 72 per cent. Peru: sheep, 
60 per cent. Uruguay: sheep, 26 per cent. 

In Europe, the largest livestock herds are to be found 
in France, Germany, Italy, Poland, the United Kingdom, 
and Yugoslavia. France has the most cattle, Germany 
the most pigs, and the United Kingdom the most sheep. 


A comparison of 1949-50 figures with those before the 
war shows: in France, little change in the number of 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


upon further recommendations, includ- 
ing the convening of an international 
professional conference, to finalize and 
adopt the draft Code. 

As regards the unfinished items on 
its work program, the Sub-Commission 
will recommend the bodies to which 
they may be assigned. For example, 
some items may be studied by the 
Secretariat; others, such as counteract- 
ing the propaganda of aggression or 
discrimination, may be referred to a 
group of experts of independent stand- 
ing; some, for example, financial ob- 
stacles to freedom of information, 
could be studied by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, Others, such as 
a study relating to the definition and 
identification for foreign correspon- 
dents, may be referred to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

The current session is being held 
under the Chairmanship of Mahmoud 
Azmi Bey, of Egypt. 


During the period under review, 
little progress was made in the armis- 
tice negotiations at Pan 
Mun Jom, and the situa- 
tion became further in- 
volved when each side accused the 
other of violating agreements already 
reached. 

The Unified Command rejected the 
Soviet Union as a member of a super- 
visory commission of neutral nations, 
and the rejection, in turn, was rejected 
by the Chinese-North Koreans. 

The latter accepted the Unified 
Command’s figure of 35,000 as a limit 
for personnel rotation every month, 
but the two sides failed to agree on 
the number of ports by which troops 
would be permitted to enter and leave. 

The Chinese-North Koreans _pro- 
tested regarding a riot on the Unified 
Command's prison island of Koje, a 
matter which that Command regarded 


Korean 
Negotiations 


(Continued from page 257) 


as internal since civilian internees were 
involved. 

On the repatriation of war prisoners, 
the views of the two sides were again 
at variance, with the Chinese-North 
Koreans contending that all such 
prisoners must be returned, and the 
Unified Command holding that re- 
patriation must be on a_ voluntary 
basis. 

The Unified Command charged that 
the Chinese-North Koreans had re- 
pudiated their agreement to account 
for all prisoners of war they had cap- 
tured and their agreement on nominat- 
ing to the supervisory commission 
neutral nations acceptable to both 
sides. The Chinese-North Koreans, in 
turn, contended that the Unified Com- 
mand was repudiating an agreement 
by pressing for immediate exchange of 
sick and seriously wounded prisoners 
of war and for expansion of mail serv- 
ices allowing Red Cross packages into 
prisoner-of-war camps, 


The Eritrean Constitution, prepared 
by the United Nations Commission in 
Eritrea, Dr, Eduardo Anze 
Matienzo, is now ready 
and will shortly be com- 
municated to the people of Eritrea. It 
will have to be adopted by the Eritrean 
Assembly, elections for which will be 
held on March 26, and ratified by 
the Emperor of Ethiopia before an 
Eritrean Government is organized and 
powers transferred to it by the admin- 
istering power, the. United Kingdom. 

Last year, during a five months’ tour 
of Eritrea, the Commissioner had ob- 
tained the views of the inhabitants who 
had submitted to him different inter- 
pretations of the 1950 Assembly reso- 
lution under which Eritrea “shall con- 
stitute an autonomous unit federated 
with Ethiopia under the sovereignty of 
the Ethiopian Crown.” Recently, dur- 
ing his visit to Geneva, the Commis- 


Eritrean 
Constitution 





sioner obtained the views of a panel of 
legal experts on the constitutional as- 


pects of the Assembly resolution. 
Among other things, the experts con- 
cluded that the Assembly resolution 
was binding on the four major powers 
—France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States— 
which had agreed, under the Peace 
Treaty with Italy, to accept the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommendation on the 
disposal of the former Italian colony. 

The experts also believed that in- 
ability to enforce the Federal Act, as 
outlined in the Assembly resolution, 
and the Eritrean Constitution, would 
make impossible their implementation, 
and oblige the Commissioner to refer 
the matter to the Assembly for re- 
examination. 

The experts also recommended 
establishment of a federal supreme 
court with powers to pass judgment on 
all matters involving the interpreta- 
tion of the Federal Act and possible 
conflicts in jurisdiction between the 
Federal Government and the Eritrean 
Government. 


Examination of recent economic 
trends was one of the main tasks be- 
fore the seventh 
session of the Eco- 
nomic Commis- 
sion for Europe which began in Gen- 
eva on March 3. Also to be discussed 
were the activities of ECE and its sub- 
sidiary bodies since the previous ses- 
sion last June. 

As a basis for the debate on eco- 
nomic developments, the Commission 
had before it the Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1951. The final chapter of 
this study, issued on February 24, 
analyzed “the most serious and the 
most unnecessary” of Europe’s post- 
war shortages, that of coal, urging in- 
creased production and economies in 
consumption to meet the problem. It 
also suggested ways of developing 
energy resources efficiently. 


Economic Commission 
For Europe In Session 





WORLD FACTS AND FIGURES 


cattle, and declines of 24 per cent for sheep and 5 per 
cent for pigs; in Germany, a drop of 10 per cent in the 
cattle population, and 24 per cent fewer sheep and 5 
per cent fewer pigs. In Italy, there were 8 per cent more 
cattle than before the war, 7 per cent more sheep, and 


The number of cattle in 1950 was about 14 per cent 


above the prewar level. 


34 per cent more pigs. In Poland, there were (in 1948- 
49) 36 per cent fewer cattle and 40 per cent fewer pigs 


than before the war. The cattle population in the United 


Cattle 
Kingdom rose 13 per cent, but the numbers of sheep ae 
. ee 
and pigs went down 29 per cent and 33 per cent re- ‘aeos 
spectively. Musles 
Australia has the most sheep in the world — about ee 


17 per cent of the estimated world total (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) — the 1939 figures being regained in 1950. 
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In New Zealand, the sheep population rose about 6 
per cent between 1939 and 1950, the figures in the latter 
year being slightly higher than those for the United States. 


World Livestock Population* 


Postwar*** 
Prewar** 1947 1950 
(Thousands) (Thousands) 
631,000 646,000 669,000 
260,000 230,000 268,000 
659,000 614,000 649,000 
73,000 62,000 60,000 
18,400 15,200 14,900 


** Based on latest estimates up to December 31, 1939. 

*** Count or estimate nearest January 1 of year specified and falling 
within the pericd beginning the previous October and ending Sep- 
tember 30 of year stated. 
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KOREA CEASE-FIRE TALKS 


not be agreed upon unless the issue 
of voluntary versus forced repatriation 
is solved, the communists insisted 
today.” 

By February 29, the sub-delegations 
had agreed on the final wording of all 
paragraphs relating to prisoners of war 
except these. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA A new difficulty 
arose the next day, however, when the 
Unified Command charged that the 
Chinese-North Koreans had repudiated 
their agreement of December 29 and 
January | to exchange supplementary 
data on prisoners of war. They now 
contended that the Command was 
obligated unilaterally to give a detailed 
accounting for some 44,000 persons 
who had been reclassified by the Uni- 
fied Command as civilian internees. 

“Yet, at the same time,” the Com- 
mand added, “the communists deny 
any responsibility to account for some 
53,000 former Republic of Korea 
soldiers admitted to have been cap- 
tured.” 

They also rejected another Unified 
Command proposal for an immediate 
exchange of sick and wounded prison- 
ers held by both sides and also refused 
a Unified Command suggestion that 
Red Cross packages for prisoners be 
accepted by both sides. 

On March 3, the Unified Command 
reiterated its proposal for immediate 


(Continued from Page 267) 


aid to seriously sick and wounded 
prisoners and immediate use of joint 
Red Cross teams to carry out their as- 
signed function. And it contended that 
neither proposal was a repudiation of 
any previous agreement. 

The Command emphasized that it 
regarded the question of 50,000 cap- 
tured and unaccounted for personnel 
as a most important issue that would 
have to be dealt with, 


VIOLATION OF AGREEMENTS The March 
2 communique of the Unified Com- 
mand reported that the Chinese-North 
Koreans had been resorting to invec- 
tive and accusing the Command of re- 
sorting to side issues in order to pro- 
long the negotiations. 

In turn, the Chinese-North Korean 
repudiation of agreements to furnish 
an accounting of all prisoners of war 
captured, and on the nominating of 


neutral nations acceptable to both 
sides, was noted “with grave con- 
cern.” 


“As a result of these two instances 
of flagrant violation by your side of 
agreements already reached,” the Uni- 
fied Command said, “our side has seri- 
ous doubts as to whether it is worth- 
while to continue our attempts to 
reach further agreements. Certainly it 
is pointless to reach agreements when 
your side intends to repudiate such 
agreements at your own convenience.” 





PROGRESS IN TURKEY’S 
TUBERCULOSIS PROGRAM 


Significant progress in the fight 
against tuberculosis in Turkey is re- 
ported from the first anti-tuberculosis 
centre set up at Instanbul with the 
World Health Organization’s assistance 
over a year ago. A total of 60,000 
radiography examinations have been 
made; more than 10,000 BCG vac- 
cinations have been given; and ap- 
proximately 450 doctors and nurses 
have participated in advanced courses 
in the various medical and social as- 
pects of tuberculosis, according to a 
recent report by Dr. Etienne Berthet, 
WHO adviser to the Turkish Govern- 
ment. In addition to organizing the 
work of the centre, a WHO advisory 
team has assisted the government and 
the Turkish League against Tubercu- 
losis in extending and improving TB 
services in the country. With their 
help a law was drawn up and is now 
under consideration by the National 
Assembly; anti-tubereculosis services 
at the University were organized; a 
treatment centre for acute cases of 
tuberculosis in infants was set up; and 
a program of prevention of tubercu- 
losis in children and health education 
in the schools has been worked out. 
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NEW REPRESENTATIVES 
PRESENT CREDENTIALS 


Two new permanent representatives 
presented their credentials to Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie on February 
29. They are Rajeshwar Dayal, who 
replaces Sir Benegal Narsing Rau as 
India’s permanent representative to the 
United Nations, and Leslie Knox 
Munro, who replaces Sir Car] Berend- 
sen as the permanent representative of 
New Zealand. 


CONVERSATIONS RESUMED 
WITH INDIA, PAKISTAN 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, United Na- 
tions Representative for India and 
Pakistan, has resumed his conversa- 
tions with those two Governments 
concerning the demilitarization of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. He left 
New York by air with his staff on 
February 26. 


Dr. Graham was authorized by the 
Security Council in Paris on January 
31 to continue his efforts to obtain the 
agreement of India and Pakistan. He 
was expected to report by March 31, 
and the Council hoped that the report 
would be final. 
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FEBRUARY 19— MARCH 4 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

386th MEETING—FEB. 27 
Representation of China: U.S. proposal 
adopted, 11-1. Agenda adopted. Tenta- 
tive timetable for work approved. 
387th MEETING—FEB. 28 

reports distributed. Cttee. on 
Examination of Petitions appointed. 
Administrative Unions, GA resol. 563 
(VI): draft resol. (T/L.233) proposed 
by China, New Zealand, Thailand and 
U.S. adopted, 11-1. 

Rural economic development of Trust 
Territories, GA resol. 561(VI): draft 
resol. (T/L.234) sponsored by U.K. and 
Iraq adopted, 11-1. 
General procedure; GA resol. 432(V): 
question returned to Cttee. on General 
Procedure. Dissemination of Informa- 
tion, GA resol. 556 (VI): draft resol. 
(T/L.236) introduced by Dominican Re- 
public. 

388th MEETING—FEB. 29 

Committee on General Procedure: 
China and France nominated as mem- 
bers. 

Dissemination of information: financial 
implications of proposal (T/L.236) re- 
quested from Sec. Gen. 

Educational advancement in Trust Ter- 
ritories, GA resol. 557(VI): report by 
Sec. Gen. requested. 


Annual 


Report of Trusteeship Council, GA 
resol. 559(VI): note taken of GA resol 
and recommendations, 


Information on implementation of 
resols. relating to Trust Territories, 
GA resol. 560(VI): Chinese draft resol. 
(T/L.235) adopted, 11-0. 

Ewe and Togoland unification problem, 
GA resol. 555(VI): proposal (T/L.238) 
presented by U.S. Committee nominated. 


389th MEETING—MARCH 3 
Dissemination of information: rev. 
draft resol. (T/L.236/Rev.1) submitted 
by Dominican Republic, adopted, 9-1 
with 2 absts. 


Arrangements for visiting mission to 
Trust Territories in West Africa: U.S. 
draft resol. (T/L.238) adopted, 12-0. 


Participation of indigenous inhabitants 
of Trust Territories in work of Trus- 
teeship Council, GA _ resol. 554(VI): 
draft resols. introduced by U.S.S.R. 
(T/L.239) and by Iraq (T/L.240). 


Revision of Provisional Questionnaire: 
gen. discussion. 





390th MEETING—MARCH 4 
Examination of annual reports: West- 
ern Samoa: statement by special repre- 
sentative of Administering Authority. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 
however, 
Further information can be obtained: 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. 
agencies and other inter-governmental 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. 


specialized 


Meetings 
listed for a longer period 
for United Nations 
Y.; for meetings of 
organizations, from the 


are 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meetings in Session 


since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
Dee. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee Headquarters 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
Jerusalem 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 


vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations 
cil for the 


Advisory Coun- 
Trust Territory of Somali- 


land under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 
July 1 United Nations Representative 


in India and Pakistan New Dethi 


Nov. 20 United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea Pusan and Tokyo 

1951 

Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner 





in Eritrea ; Asmara 
Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 
Headquarters 
Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 
Headquarters 
July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India and Pakistan 
New Delhi 
1952 
Jan, 31 Peace Observation Commission 
Balkan Sub-Commission 

Headquarters 

Feb. 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 


Feb. 27 Council 
Headquarters 
Mar 3 Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press—5th 
Session Headquarters 
Mar. 3 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—7th Session Geneva 


Trusteeship 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 24 Economic and Social Council 


Special Session Headquarters 
Mar. 24 Commission on the Status of 
Women—tth Session Geneva 
Mar. 27 Technical Assistance Board 
Headquarters 
Apr. 4 Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination Headquarters 
Apr. 8 UNICEF/WHO—Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Policy Headquarters 
Apr. 14 Commission on Human Rights 
—Sth Session Headquarters 
Apr. 15 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
—Tth Session Headquarters 
Apr. 15 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 


Apr. 16 Conference = of 
mental Organizations 
Migration 

Apr. 22) Kconomic 
rope—Inland 
Working 
Transport 
Apr. 22 UNICEF- 


Non-Govern- 
Interested in 
Headquarters 
Commission for Eu- 
Transport Committee 
Party on Co-ordination of 
Geneva 
Executive Board 
Headquarters 
Apr. 298 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Timber Committee Geneva 
May 1 Special Committee on Legal and 
Drafting Questions Headquarters 
May 5 Investments Committee 
Headquarters 
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May S Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations in Consultative 





Status Headquarters 
May 12 Inte rnational Civil Service Ad- 
visory Board Geneva 
May 1 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Tariffs Geneva 


May 12 Social Commission—8&th Session 
Headquarters 

May 13 Economic and Social Council— 
14th Session Headquarters 


May 19 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Industry and Materials Commit- 
tee—Working Party on Contract 
Practices in Engineering Geneva 

May 26 Meeting of Host Countries Re- 
ceiving UN Fellows Geneva 

June 2 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 





Labour—2nd Session Headquarters 
June 3 Trusteeship Council—l1lth Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 4 International Law Commission 


-4th Session Geneva 


June 10 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 

Headquarters 

June 16 Permanent Central Opium 

Board and Narcotic Drugs Super- 


Visory Session 
Geneva 
Contributions 
Headquarters 
Committee on Factors 


Body—7th Joint 
Aug. 4 Committee on 


Aug. 7 Ad hoc 


(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Headquarters 
Aug. 14 Committee on Information from 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Headquarters 
Aug. 18 Committee of Experts on Rec- 
ognition and Enforcement Abroad of 
Maintenance Obligations Geneva 
Aug. 25 Committee on Administrative 
Unions Headquarters 
Aug. 25 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War—3rd Session Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Mar. 17 Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations Geneva 

Apr. 17 5th Regional Conference of 
American States Members of ILO 

Rio de Janeiro 


Apr. 21 Metal Trades Committee — 
Fourth session Geneva 
May 5 Iron and Steel Committee 


Geneva 
FAO 


Mar. 25 Pilot Committee on Logging 





Techniques and Training of Wood 
Workers Geneva 
Mar. Technical Advisory Committee on 
Locust Control Rome 
Mar. Ad Hoc Committee on Agricultural 
Research Rome 
Apr. Mediterranean Sub-Committee 

Istanbul 
May 12 International Rice Commission 
Bandung 

May 26 Fisheries Statistics Meeting 
Copenhagen 
May 26 IRC Working Party on Fertil- 
izers Bandung 
May 5 Working Party on Rice Breeding 
Bandung 

May International Poplar Commission 
Rome 


May Wood Chemistry Committee Meet- 
ing Milan 


UNESCO 


29th Session of the Executive 


Paris 


Mar.-Apr. 
Board 


Mar. 24 5th 
ternational 


Annual Conference of In- 

Voluntary Organizers 
Paris 

Co-ordinating 


Mar. 26 International 


Committee for documentation in the 
social sciences Paris 
Mar. 27 Meeting of Non-Governmental 
Organizations Paris 
Apr. 21 Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research Ankara 


Apr. 25 UN 
national 


SSCO/Turkish Govt.—Inter- 
Scientific Symposium on 


Arid Zone Hydrology Ankara 
WHO 
May 2 Fifth World Health Assembly 
Geneva 
CPU 
May 14 13th Session of the Congress 
Brussels 


the Administra- 

Geneva 
Conference for the 
Use of the Tele- 


Apr. 21 7th Session of 
tive Council 

May 28 European 
Examination of the 


vision Frequency Bands Stockholm 
wmMo 

May 26 Regional Association VI (Eu- 

rope) Zurich 


Section ITI — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 

The Non-Governmental Organizations 

mentioned below are in consultative re- 


lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Forthcoming Meetings 





Apr. 15 International Academy of Fo- 
rensic and Social Medicine—s8rd Con- 
gress Berne 


Apr. 15 World Federation of Catholic 
Young Women and Girls—World Con- 
gress Rome 

Apr. 15 International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations—Annual Con- 
ference Sydney 

Apr. 16 World Veterans Federation— 
Rehabilitation Conference Paris 

Apr. 19 Inter-Parliamentary Union — 
Inter-Parliamentary Council Nice 

Apr. 21 International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation—International Road 
Transport Workers’ Conference 

Zurich 

Apr. 21 International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues—13th International 
Congress : Rome 

May 3 International Aeronautical Fed- 
eration—General Conference. Madrid 

May 5 International Young Christian 
Workers—European Conference 

Kleve Nordrheim, Westfallen 





May 13 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—77th session of the Council 
Paris 
May 14 International Federation of In- 
dependent Air Transport — General 
Assembly Paris 
May 19 International Touring Alliance 
‘al Assembly London 
May 21 International Automobile Fed- 
eration—General Assembly London 
May 25 Rotary Internationa An- 





nual Rotary Convention Mexico City 
May 28 International Conference on 
Large Electric Systems—1l4th Con- 
gress Paris 
May 28 International Landworkers’ 
Federation—Congress .. Salzburg 
June International Institute of Dif- 
fering Civilizations—27th Studies ses- 
sion Florence 
June 3 Organization of 





International 


Employers—General Council Geneva 
June 3 World's Woman's’ Christian 
Temperance Union—19th Triennial 


Convention - Vancouver 
June 4 International Federation of 
Newspapers Proprietors Publishers— 
5th Annual Congress Brussels 
June 5 International Federation of 
Friends of Young Women — Confer- 


ence , ; Geneva 
June 9 International Criminal Police 
Commission—21st General Assembly 
Stockholm 

June 2 International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women— 


Board meeting New York City 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A, Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago. 
China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: ~ 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a., 13-05, 
Bogoté. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Apar- 
tado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 

Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, Box 362, 
Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’‘Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Ném. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 

Agence Fthiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 

Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 

France: 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 

Greece 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. ; 

Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,”” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 

Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 

Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Israel: 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V, Managua, D.N. 
Norway: 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 

Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 


Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 
176 Anarkali, Lahore 


Panama: 
José Menédez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1. 

Syria: 

tibrairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester), 


United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Manduca oa 
Ferrenquin 133, Caracas. 

Distribuidora Continental, S.A., Bolera a 
Pinda 21, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzovno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: Germany: : Japan: 


B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. Spain: 

Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
baden. Barcelona. 


Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 
Gerold & Co., I. Graben 31, Vienna 1. 





DEMOGRAPHIC 
YEARBOOK 


1951 


Prepared by the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations 


The third issue of an international com- 
pilation of demographic statistics contain- 
ing current and retrospective data (some 
covering the last 50 years) for every country 
and geographic unit of the world for which 
such statistics are available. 


New and revised figures and time series 
on population, births, stillbirths, deaths, 
marriages, divorces and_ international 
migration, with particular emphasis on 
statistics of mortality. 


A chapter analyzing the striking declines 
in mortality since 1930. A chapter on 
the development of statistics of causes 
of death. 


Technical notes on the statistical tables. 
Reference maps. Bibliography. Country 
index to tables. Cumulative list of table 
titles for the three issues of the Yearbook. 
Text and table titles, headings and notes 
in English and French. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1952.X1I1.1 608 pages. 


Paperbound: $6.00, 45/- sig., 24.00 Swiss frs. 
Clothbound: $7.50, 55/- stg., 30.00 Swiss frs. 


Available from United Nations sales agents. 








